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THE LONDON 


OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 


ATEIN THE9O'S this 
: double-decker 
steam omnibus served the public up and 
down the Thames Valley. 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years—the “omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 
few of them: 


SCHOOL SUMS 


When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they find this 
problem greatly simplified. 


SAFE GUARD 


You may be very cautious about your 
valuables. Your safe may be sound, your 
watchdogs may bite. But even so, valuables 
vanish and furs Hy. Sentimental value apart, 
the loss won’t hurt so much if you have an 
All-Risks polic y to safeguard you. 


> HAT’ EVENINGS 

Directors and senior executives, unlike 
those they employ, are often left to provide 
for the evening ot their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a “Top Hat’ scheme; which 
fits almost anyone who wants a “Top Hat’ 


If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can provide 
information about any other policies or about 
insurance problems gencrally —pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 
t King Wilhkam = Street, Department V, 
London, E.C.4 


THE LONDON 


ASSURANCE 


bery Grort Pedple be Aeal anti” 














By Royal Command 


‘ 
Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 


a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won the 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates appreciate perfection. 


Cy y arcovileh 


BLACK AND WHITE 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/6 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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Passing Accles & Pollock's 
Sports ground we 
heard a really big shot 
in athletics doing some investigation 
we were pleased to see the Directors 
receive a good starter’s 
orders for a large quantity of tubular 
steel sporting 
equipment this put them in very 
good form for the rest of the day 
they cleared all the hurdles 
with the, greatest of ease 


with the aid of their vaulting poles and landed right on the C bh 
bull with tubular steel bows and arrows 
when last seen they were definitely 
well in the running for a top place 
in White City at all events where 
speed strength accuracy and 
lightness is a matter of concern 
in which }] 3X 
the Directors >> 


us 
are allowed to have 
their own sweet way 





A LOT OF NONSENSE, PoLLock! WHY “SS 
CAN'T THIS ADVERTISING CHAP TUST TELL THEM 
WE MAKE TUBULAR HURDLES, VAULT/NG POLES, 
Bows & ARROWS & 
JAVELINS —AND WAN 
TO SELL THEM? 


é 





Acces & Pollock Lid. - Oldbury - Birmingham - A @ Company + Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and other metals + Largest stocks in the country 
rew/(4e 





_ 
Even perore you press the button 


you sense the solid craftsmanship of a very fine 
car... On the road, the Sunbeam quickly reveals 
outstanding merit. It’s an exciting sports car with the comfort of a luxury 


s " be i i POWER in reserve with never ACCELERATION that slips 
limousine. When you want performance, it’s there . . . with vast margins to 


a trace of fuss or strain. This you away from the throng 
spare! Vivid power. A lithe mastery of the road. Effortless cruising. The longest ‘"#'" proves what i can do Speed that makes brief work 


: : on every new hill. of cross-country journeys. 
journey seems too short as you relax and enjoy the best that motoring has to offer. 


If you haven’t yet driven a Sunbeam, ask your dealer to arrange a trial run, 


THE 2} LITRE / 
TALBOT AND ALPINE EASE OF HANDLING. Paik- ROAD -HOLDING. Corners 


SPORTS SALOON + SPORTS CONVERTIBLE - SPORTS 2-SEATER ing, garaging and manoewwr- taken fast and safely! No 
ing a pleasure...s80 handy _ risk of roll or sway—no chance 
in busy city traffic. of dangerous skidding. 


SUNBEAM TALBOT LIMITED, COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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CHRISTYS’ “« HOYLAKE” CAP 


Tailored from quality tweed this new streamlined 
cap fits the head like a hat. Apart from its associa- 
tion with tees and bunkers it is just as much at 


home at the steering wheel of the right type of car. 


CHRISTYS’ CAPS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


GOOD CLASS MEN’S SHOPS EVERYWHERE 











‘To Bost off the Bunch 


MACKENZIES 


For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
been shipping the finest Sherry and Port. 
“Fino Perla” Sherry, an ideal aperitif, 
delights the eye with its glorious golden 
hue and charms the palate with its 
subtle, pleasing flavour, 

“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 
of character renowned 

for its 











mellow, 
heartening 
quality. 


Fino Perla Sic - ‘Regal howe! Port 
MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 


“The pride of 


F Switzerla nd 


Where, at the hands of master craftsmen, 
the name ‘Roamer’ has become a new 


symbol of perfection for the world. 
Every part of the Ro r movement is 


produced and as emblec ‘in. modern 


factories established in 1888. 
No wonder that Roamer watches 
have indeed become . . 


.. the im of = world ! 


‘AUTOMATIC’ . 
self- winding, 
water-shock- 
resistant, 
17 jewels from 
£16-5-°0 incl. , 7 * 


es a 
gold: | 
_ jewels on cord 
_ orgold bracelet, 
from £16- 16-0 
incl. 


ll 
AT ” 


om Ws ay 


“| » 


a‘ ER 





Roamer Watches Limited, London, .& 


Pah CARE YOUR CORFULLKCE | — i 
a | 
Sha | 
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Agatha’s drink packs a wallop! 


Quite a girl our Agatha; might be a boy without those pigtails. Bossy, adoring, 
adorable, tough. Drinks Lucozade like a veteran and a good thing she does; 
she’d burn up energy faster than she could replace it, otherwise. Sparkling, 
delicious Lucozade contains energy-giving Glucose, to keep a girl going. 

If you’re well, Lucozade will help you keep that way. If you're not 
so well it will go a long way to making you better. Always keep some 


by you for yourself and your children. 


LUCOZADE 


the sparkling \ GU cose || Hrink 


baie 





REPLACES LOST ENERGY 





voyds 112/54 
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FURNITURE 
POLISH... 


Its new! Its in wadding! 


@ura-glit polishes and cleans... reveals the 
“hidden” beauty of your furniture. There’s 
no need for ““elbow-grease,”’ only two or three 
applications a year are needed. Furniture 
polished with dura-glit withstands spilt 
water and _ reasonable heat i 

and does not show finger | 10s 


marks. PER TIN 


My dear, Cook is 


positively purring now we've got an Aga. 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 


2/10 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1, 
(Proprietors; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 











makes polishing EAS/ER 


Yes! Wonderful wadding. Smooth, soft—richly steeped 
in @ura-glit polish. That’s why all three dura-glit 
polishes are easier to apply. Wadding spreads the 
polish more evenly over the surface. A fine, light, 
protective “film” that shines brilliantly (with a mere 
flick of a duster.) Try them! 








ribs = : f ay 
SILVER POLISH 437% 
dura-giit SILVER POLISH is safe! 
dura-glit contains neither acids nor 
mercury likely to remove the patina 


from silver. Easy and clean to use— 
it gives a beautiful polish. 


Dura-glit silver polish 
for a perfect shine 1/44 


2 
py GPE MELLEL OP OE 4G 

* a? oe «7 
The original... 4 
The original wadding polish. Brass, 


copper, pewter and a// metals gleam ID be h B | 
d twinkle with @ witho 
ae ee — — 
bing. So do baths, | 3 & | I9 bd 
tiles and windows PER TIN A noble cheese, Sir... 


DURAGLIT LIMITEO . f 
LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER 4 blue-veined . . piquant ar perfect with most meals 
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UY Her wedding dress 

and veil are of 
* Terylene’—of course. 

But so is her trousseau, f- 
and the curtains Cc 
in her new home. , 
Also most of her 
husband’s clothes 

(why should she spend 4 

) 


a , 
ee 


her life darning socks?) 
Hers will be the carefree 

*Terylene’ way of life. 
With less ironing, less 
pressing, less mending; 
more elegance, more 
glamour, more bandbox 
grooming. 


» *Terylene’ is the 
new British synthetic = 5S 
fibre, versatile, And she 


resilient, amazingly 

strong, yet with a 

warm friendly feel of course 

and a graceful drape. 

In two forms, it 

makes both “woolly” ; x 
and “‘silky’’ fabrics. wi Il be 


% wearing 
sy) ICI are the people “ 
producing ‘Terylene’. 

Supplies are still very 

limited, though there are 

already some ‘Terylene’ 

things to be found in many 

of the best shops. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIESLTD.,LONDON,S.W.1 |THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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“and beat | 
ey” 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST PERFUMES YOU WILL EVER KNOW. 


and“ Bond Street ’ Cologne echoes its fragrance through the day. 9/4 and 13/11 














Furnishings vary from the solid, bluff traditional 
styles to the clean-cut, slender lines of contemporary 
design. But wherever your tastes may lie you can 


be sure of a fireplace that's“ right” if you choose a Royal Venton. 


rey essert ROYAL VENTON 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 





Stoke-on-Trent. Staffs. Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 
KUNZLE LTD., BERMINGHAM, ENGLAND Grams: Steventon Burslem and at Middlewich Cheshire. Phone; 152 





. like Kunzle Cakes — a compliment to Good Taste JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD BURSLEM Pai 


HPA 





Picador 
Country tan, Width fittings 
in men's sizes6 to ||. 47/6 
Piantation - finished 
Crepe Rubber soles 


rT hl 


Nearest shop? write CLARKS, Dept. j.5, Street, Somerset 


Vacator 

Country tan. 

Width fittings in 

men's sizes 6 to II. 
46 f+ (Also available in 
junior sizes || to 5g 
from 34/9 to 41/9). 


Resilient ‘Pussyfoot’ soles. 


Gaylord 

Country tan. Width 
fittings in men's sizes 
6toll. 45/- 
Plantation-finished 
Crepe Rubber soles 


and ask for an illustrated leaflet. 
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sports 
jackets 


in nylon, cotton 
poplin, gaberdine and 
amazing “‘Wyncol” D711 
(used by the 1953 Bevest 
climbers and Sir Edmund 
Hillary's 1954 N.Z. 
7 Himalayan expedition). From 
good Sports Depts. and Stores. 
FOR FREE LEAFLET— 
“Sporting People’”—and name of 
nearest stockist write to Sole Manufacturers : 
Howard Flint Ltd, Avery Row, 
London WA. Tel: Mayfair 3282 


GOLFING: SKI-ING 
SHOOTING FISHING CLIMBING 
FLYING YACHTING 
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Elizabeth Taylor 


gave her husband 9% 
Apart from the stage and screen, one of 

ae > ° the interests the Wildings have in 
Michael Wilding smo punting ie:heio toon THE HON. ANGELA BRITVIC|- FFRUIT 


Paris and Brussels, and she is the 


‘m4? daughter of an art dealer, and paints in (County, you know. One of the ffruits of Experience) 
a Parker ‘51’ for sr tine Binsbeth tiptoe 
Michael Wilding’s latest sion eer on The Hon. Angela (Britsey to her friends) has the face 


his birthday Wg For his birthday the strikingly of Innocence with a dash of 
a my —- — Delilah: a figure quite blatantly 
oN anti-Picasso, and a mind... 
**What’s the use of a mind any- 
way,” says Britsey “ you only tire 
yourself out thinking with it.” \ 
But Britsey doesn’t have to 
think twice about drinking 
BritviCs. They’re all lovely. 
She drinks them for 
pleasure, but what a 
lot of good she 
is doing herself 
in a quiet way. 















































MECHANICALLY 
UNIQUE— 

and in appearance 
elegantly 
distinctive 















For Peorze of the highest discernment, 
there can be no doubt which pen to ’ 
choose. The new Parker ‘51’ has quietly 
established itself as the finest writing 
instrument obtainable anywhere. 

This isn’t just because the New 
Parker ‘51,' with its unique Aero- 
metric Ink System, is mechanically 
many years in advance of other pens; 
by its very appearance, elegant and 


nae distinguished in the true contemporary f e 
manner, it marks its owner as a person Theyre ovum 
THE ‘SI’ PEN AND PENCIL set °F taste. “ 
The famous ‘51’ pen with matching If you are planning a very special 


continuous-feed pencil. In elegant gift, remember that the New Parker 
presentation case £7.18.6 (Rolled Gold- +51’ is more than a good writing in- = 

































= Gaps (hoes Geld Con} "aie strument; it is an emblem of distinc- - ; 
(Lustraloy cap). ; tion, known all over the world, i 

Other famous Parker models Choice of four colours, and eight different AP 

ib grades to suit every hand. Awan 

each with modern simplified filling sys- Pe oe d , - 
tem, visible ink supply, and the famous With Rolled Gold Cap now only 105]-; : GF Pp, «Ae 
Parker arrow clip. The new large Senior with Lustraloy cap 82/3. el £3 
Duofold pen at 43/-, the slightly smaller " Ten» 
Duofold pen at 37/11, the Son, and > 6 ; —— 
slimmer New Victory at 30/1, the aaypge ] ‘ ‘k 2 § 1 
slender, elegant Slimfold at 23/11, a pen nr @ Zi al el 9) Wrenn. 
pe 2 ag Ae aetna 2g 2d The world’s most wanted pen GRAPEFRUIT - PINEAPPLE - ORANGE 





available for all pen and pencil sets, GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 






GOLD (Cocktail) and 5 exhilarating TOMATO varieties 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2, BRITVIC LIMITED + CHELMSFORD + ESSEX - ENGLAND 
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A steel window that must always 
come up fo scratch* 


One of the purposes of paint is to protect steel from rust. But, unless the 
paint is applied to a completely rust-free surface, it can take no firm * THE CRITTALL 
grip and cannot provide the continuous protective skin which helps to SCRATCH TEST 
keep corrosion at bay. The steel of a Crittall rustproofed window 
presents no such problem. The tough, deeply galvanized surface allows 
no rust to harbour and, because it is phosphate-etched, the paint is 
given perfect conditions for adhesion and a long protective life. 





A machine designed to give a 
controlled depth of scratch to 
painted galvanized steel. It 
assesses the adhesion of paint 
Crittall’s Research Department makes assurance doubly sure. One of the films to galvanized surfaces 
many standard routine tests of Crittall windows is illustrated here. These and thus assists in the proper 
are the reasons why Crittall rustproofed windows will last as long as any formulation of sound decor- 
building they grace and protect —while costing the owner much less for ative paints. 

maintenance throughout their years of trouble-free service. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD: BRAINTREE «+ ESSEX 


Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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The NEW Riley 14 Litre Saloon 


With its long, low lines and elegant new styling, the Riley 1} litre 
Saloon proclaims its good breeding and your own good taste 
wherever it goes. Its special appeal is to the discriminating 
motorist who expects ‘all round’ excellence in a car. See and 
test the Riley 1} litre for yourself. For the sheer pleasure of driving 
there’s nothing quite like a Riley — it’s a car of rare character. 


SERVICE IN EUROPE — Riley owners planning a Continental Tour are invited 
to see their Riley Dealer for Details af a Free Service to save foreign currency. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, 


E COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms; RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MAL L, 


S.WA 


Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WA 


BOSSES OR eee wees; 
The 
RILEY PATHFINDER 


4 

i 

It's the roomizst, 1 
most powerful Riley 

Your dealer | 

will be pleased to 1 
tell you all about 

this great-hearted | 

car. } 

‘ 

1 

\ 

4 

4 


ever. 


Riley models are 
fitted with safety 
glass all round. 





WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


Like Ulysses, steering perilously 
Seylla the  six-headed 
monster and Charybdis the ship- 
swallowing whirlpool, a sparking 
plug must find a nicely calculated 
middle way between the opposite 
dangers of overheating and fouling. 
The safe path between these dangers 
is a narrow one. To find it, a plug 
must have a heat value that suits your 
engine exactly. The exceptionally 
complete K.L.G. range of plugs offers 
you your best chance of finding the 
plug you need. If you write ‘0 Dept. 


between 





Sparking plugs between Scylla and Charybdis 


K/F19, Smiths Motor Accessories 
Limited, Cricklewood Works, Lon- 
don, N.W.2, we shall be glad to 
send you a booklet for your guid- 
ance, with tables comparing the 
heat values of K.L.G. plugs and 
plugs of other makes. But why not 
have a talk with your garageman 
about all this, next time you change 
your sparking plugs? He can advise 
you on such questions and, whatever 
your particular plug needs may be, he 
can provide you with a K.L.G. type 
that will suit your engine exarily. 


a SMITHS explanation to wiser motorists 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIRS LTD., K.L.G, SALES DEPT., CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, W.W.2. 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF §. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 
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§ du MAURIER 
the filter tip 


Cigarette 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX 


PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) 


IN THE BLUE BOX 








your dog a name 
and an address 


Somewhere, at this very moment, there's a 
frantically worried dog-lover searching the 
streets for his dog—and somewhere there's a 
dog aimlessly ing about, looking for home. 
if he's lucky fell be “taken-in-charge” by the 
police. No one else can help, for he wears no 
identification, Please, while your dog is safe 
and sound, make him wear a collar a/ways 
And on the collar engrave your name and 
address or ‘phone number. not put the 
dog's name, as this may help dog-thieves. 
The RSPCA asks you to treat this as a 
matter of urgency. Hundreds of dogs are 
hopelessly lost every week: make sure that 
yours has both a name and address for all to 
read. And if you would like to help all animals 
in distress, please send a donation or a gift for 
sale to: Chief Secretary, RSPCA, (Dept. P.), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Remember the 


RSPCA | 














Don’t 
be Vague 
ask for 


The Oldest Scotch 
Whisky Distillers 
in the World 





cine 
camera 


90 m.p.h. round Silverstone makes perfect 
movie pictures and so do your toddler’s first 
faltering steps round the garden. ‘There’s life 
and movement in both, that only a cine camera 
can do justice to, 

Personal movie making with the Bolex B8 is 
literally as easy as taking snapshots and 
surprisingly inexpensive too—you get 24 or 
more action shots for just over £1, including 
processing charge . 

Scouins a Bolex B8 at the best photo dealer's 
in your district. He will confirm that the 
standard of precision workmanship—of vital 
impo rtance in a cine camera—is higher in a 
Bolex than in any other make. 


CINEX LTD., 910 HORTH AUDLEY ST., W.1. 
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a 


Down in the country there are numbers of faithful old Austin Reed 
retainers—tweed coats, flannels and good strong shoes which never 
seem to become too old to retire. It pays to get good things— 


especially as they don’t cost much more. 


u STI N REED GO Regent Sweet 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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The proof of the paper... 


Try your strength against a piece of Aylesford Kraft paper content are carefully controlled so that it can be restored 
You will soon find how strong it ts. to the ideal condition before it is beaten and passed to the 
Why is it that this tough yet tractable paper—unrivalled giant machines up to twenty feet wide, which today make 
for bags, wrappings and multi-wal! sacks—-has won so fine possible the largest output in Europe. Nothing but this 
a reputation? Because Aylesford Kraft is pure kraft. The pure material and British craftsmanship goes into the making 
pulp from which Aylesford Kraft is made is the best that of Aylesford Kraft. It is a pedigree paper unsurpassed in 


the forests of the earth can offer. Its quality and moisture- quality 


YLESFORD KRAF I A 
ALBERT Z. REED & CO. LTD 
{vlesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER ¢ 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD . BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER ¢ 


REED FLONG LTD . HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD . POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING ¢ 
FE. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ° REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 10s Piccadilly London W.1 
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CANADA 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


CEYLON 


UNITED KINGOOM 


NEW ZEALAND 


S01 


INDIA 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Lion has a message 


The Lion has many messages that must travel speedily | 


and securely. To the lands of the Caribou and of the 


Springbok; to the lands of the Kiwi and the Kangaroo. To | 


the sovereign nations and all the other countries of the 
Commonwealth. 


These territories in their turn have information and 
opinions to send to one another. Who carries the messages? 


Consider how the eight senior countries of the Common- 
wealth exchange messages. Each within its own boundaries 
collects messages and sends them overseas. Each receives 
and delivers incoming messages. For example, in the 
United Kingdom the G.P.O. does these things. In Australia 
they are done by the Overseas Telecommunication Com- 


mission (Australia) and the Post Office. The messages may 





travel by cable under the sea or by wireless through the 
ether. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 150,000 mile 
Commonwealth cable network and maintains it with its 
fleet of 8 cable ships. The Company also owns, maintains 
and operates the wireless relay stations on the trunk routes. 
The Company’s staff, at their stations in 74 countries, 
stand at the centre of Commonwealth communications. 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. operates the overseas telegraph 
service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable 
services of foreign countries in which concessions are held. 


How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet ‘“* World Wide Communication ”’, which gives many inter :sting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:— The Public Relations Officer, Cable £» Wireless Ltd., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, Londo, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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The Whispering Fish presents 





A smash-and-Crab raid 


V/ 





HE CRAVING FOR CRABS has not, perhaps, 
¢ ew such proportions as this. We 
have yet to read in our newspapers of 
a fishmonger’s window becoming the 
objective of marauding crab-snatchers. 
Yet, would we, if we did, be so surprised ? 


What pleasures can compare, after all, 





with that of seeing crab scallops set before 
one; of reading ‘Crabe au gratin’ on the 
menu; or, best of all, indulging in that 


epicure’s delight ‘Crabe au diable’. 


CRABE AU DIABLE 


Take the meat from the body and claws of a cooked thoroughly. Wash and dry the crab shell and fill with 
crab, Heat 1 gill Béchamel sauce and add 1 tea- the mixture. Cover with 1 tablespoonful browned 
spoonful each of vinegar, Worcester sauce, chutney breadcrumbs and bake for 5-8 minutes in a moderate 
and chopped gherkins, } teaspoonful made mustard, oven. Garnish with parsley. This is sufficient for 
salt and pepper. Add the crab meat and heat two people. 


Choice altmentation 
Selects the crustacean, 
Though few forms of solace can 


Do what the mollusc can! 


ISSUED BY THE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
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HEN one of their pillar boxes was 

recently opened with an ordinary 
front-door key the Post Office reassur- 
ingly announced ‘‘We shall be reviewing 
the position, as we always do when 
incidents occur which touch upon our 
security precautions.” This revelation 
of a rigid code will relieve the minds of 
those who thought such incidents were 
shrugged off with mutterings about 
stable doors and spilt milk. 


Little Pink Bundle 
OKES that become true are perhaps 
the saddest symptom of humanity’s 
hardening arteries. When Gilbert 
wrote about every baby being born a 


4 v, 
ss 
% 


easy, 


little Liberal or a little Conservative he 
could have had no notion of the quip’s 
serious extension half a century later — 
see a recent announcement in Cape 
Town’s Advance: 
“Brown: To Babette and Mannie, 
a lovely little lady, born on Saturday. 
She greets progressives all over the 
world.” 


A Few More Years Shall Roll 

NE of the Church’s trenchant 

intrusions into politics came from 
the Archdeacon of London recently, 
when he declared that “Every effort 
must be made for the general outlawry 
of the use of conventional weapons, 
and indeed of all weapons of mass 
destruction.” As a safeguard against 
charges of dreamy idealism he added 
“As soon as the international situation 
makes this possible.” 


Dead End Kids 
T is always interesting to glimpse the 
private creed of a world figure, and 
reports of Mr. Attlee’s declaration at 
cc 


my, 


CHARIVARIA 
the English-Speaking Union dinner— 
“T believe in laughter, and plenty of 
it”—led readers to expect something 
sensational to follow. So the crack 
about Britons never, never being Slavs 
came disappointingly. But then, think 
how many world figures keep saying 
that they believe in peace, without any 
sensational follow-up there, either. 


Any Questions 

R. HAROLD MACMILLAN 

to-day declares open a terrace of 
houses specially built in Holles Street, 
Oxford Circus, exact reproductions of 
others in Clarence Gardens, St. Pancras. 
The idea is to show how houses of 
another era can be adapted to the needs 
of the present, and it is expected that 
during the next three months members 
of the public will flood curiously through 
the buildings, marvelling at the con- 
versions and improvements and wonder- 
ing why they could not have been 
carried out in Clarence Gardens, St. 
Pancras, instead of Holles Street, Oxford 
Circus. 


Modern Mufti 
R. CHOICHI 
Tokio has invented a suit of fine- 
mesh brass wire coated with lead and 
covered with white cotton sheeting 
which, it is claimed, will protect the 
wearer from the radio-activity and heat 


flash of atomic explosions. With char- 
acteristic Eastern drive, Mr. ‘Tsukada 
will be planning a model for export to 
this country, cut in the Edwardian style. 


There, Too 
EPORTING the return from 
America of Miss Anne Hogarth 
and her television puppets the Daily 
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Express reminds readers that the trip 
was a charge on the taxpayer. “Who 
else would send puppets six thousand 
miles at the public expense, except the 
British Council?” There’s always the 
Kremlin. 


No Change 


IDELY circulated announce- 

ments that a Hollywood actress 
was breeding minks, with the idea that 
they would eventually produce a coat 
for her, have now been denied. She is 
staying after all with her original 
producer. 


Looking Up 
IFE on Venus, says Professor 
Nikolai Barabashov, can be ex- 
pected to develop “‘any time now,” as 
conditions there are similar to those on 


the earth 300,000,000 years ago. For 
astronomers the crisis could hardly have 
come at a worse time, with a solar 
eclipse just around the corner and Mars 
closer to the earth than it has been for 
years, inviting intensive inspection for 
canals. It would be just their luck if 
something big happened on Venus while 
their backs were turned. 


Absent Service 

AST week a large-scale naval 

exercise was mounted in the 
Mediterranean, involving the partici- 
pation of a British Vice-Admiral and 
Rear-Admiral, a French Vice-Admiral, 
an Italian Admiral and a Greek Admiral. 
It was, however, strictly a “paper” 
exercise, and was held without ships. 
In view of the Admiral North affair, 
and its probable discouragement of 
intending volunteers for a naval career, 
it seems a good idea to begin work along 





these lines. Future exercises may have 


to be held without admirals. 


Eager Beavers 
| pers many people the present rate of 
scientific progress seems adequate 
to their needs. Others are always 
impatient for the next jump ahead. 
When, after a night of intolerable sus- 
pense, B.B.C. and tech- 
nicians seized their morning papers to 
learn the Press reaction to the first 
successful Britain-Europe _ television 
experiment they found themselves 
already thrust back into obsolescence by 


executives 


The World Cup soccer series, shortly 
to be fought out in Switzerland, can be 
relied on to arouse abuse; any similarity 
between what follows and what may 
appear in the “Daily Express” 1s 
comcidental. 

O we lose again! So the Continent 

once again chortles at the carthorse 

efforts of our prize professional 
footballers! The harm is incalculable 
to our prestige. Ask Mr. Eden! ‘Try to 
talk on terms of equality with a nation 
that has just thrashed the Old Maestros 
of soccer! ‘Take a holiday in Central 
Europe and hear the gales of laughter 
from waiters, chambermaids, porters 
and so on when they realize that you are 
from decadent old England! 

In the days of our hegemony I have 
driven all over Europe on the left-hand 
side of the road without running into any 
kind of trouble. Oncoming traffic would 
scramble into the ditch rather than 
impede the progress of the English 
braves. Vivant les Anglais! Vive Matthews! 
Vivant les soccer-bosses de I’Europe! 
Try it to-day! See what happens when 
you withhold a pourboire. 

Who is to blame for this latest defeat? 
The players? Yes and no. Our foot- 
ballers are brainless hacks drawn frora a 
section of the community that accepts 
inferiority as a birthright and thrives on 
Welfare State security and lack of 
incentives. They play football with 
their heads, and their heads are merely 
toughened, punch-drunk 
protuberances emerging from football 
jerseys. Football was originally a game 


insensitive, 


to be played with the feet: nowadays, in 


England, the feet are of clay and the 
skull—formerly a receptacle for brains 
~—is a battering-ram. 


the Daily Express front-page headline: 
“And Now For Wor._p TV.” It seems 
a little hard. However, science is bound 
to win in the end, when the first 
successful world television experiment 
leaves even the Express with nothing 
to say. 


To Whom it May Concern 
OLUME 21, Number 3, the 
Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
published recently in New York, had 
a leading article by Bernard Mazelsky, 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
entitled: “‘Extension of Power Spectral 


CULPABLE MALES 


But the players perform according to 
instructions. Blame then the managers 
and trainers! Managers are invariably 
old footballers, men with thick, leathery 
pates, and trainers are men not quite 
intelligent enough to become managers. 
English footballers train without a foot- 
ball. ‘They attend the ground three or 
four times a week, climb into track- 
suits and plod wearily round the arena. 
Then they play ha’penny nap in the 
dressing-room. 

The directors have never played foot- 
ball and: know nothing about the game. 
They are drapers, _ fish- 
mongers, builders, town councillors and 
regional executives of British Railways, 
and their interest in soccer is purely 
benevolent. 


successful 


They are always putting 
their hands in their pockets to keep the 
old club alive. At Rotary luncheons 
they will sometimes admit that the 
success of the club would bring trade 











“Never mind, dear—I've three quid to 
come from the Dress-Wear Hire people.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Methods of Generalized Harmonic 
Analysis to Determine Non Gaussian 
Probability Functions of Random Input 
Disturbances and Output Responses of 
Linear Systems.” 


Boom ! 


NVESTORS who, at Salt Lake City, 
Headed a scramble none too pretty, 
And thus secured for them and theirs 
Five million new uranium shares, 
Have charted dark and fearful channels 
In Wall Street’s economic annals, 
By laying down a sure foundation 
For voluntary liquidation, 


and prosperity to the district, push up 
land values, improve turnover and 
profits, and they are always dashing 
North to sign vast cheques for new 
players. 

The spectators! Pools-crazed dopes, 
thugs! ‘They huddle in their thousands 
on the foul terraces (old railway sleepers, 
exhausted coke and rubble), yelling, 
cursing and roaring “‘ Foul!’ “Penalty!” 
and “Dirty!” They are happy only 
when the ball is in the goal-mouth and 
the object of a mad scramble. So they 
‘Get Shnut!”’, “Part 
with it!” and to bang it up the field. 

England are hammered by Uruguay, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Chile, Argen- 
tina even by the United States 
0, at Belo Horizonte, Brazil), 
but the spectators merely blame the 
selectors. 


advise their team to ‘ 


(yes, | 


Are we, the sportswriters, entirely 
guiltless? No; but you must remember 
that we cannot always say all we want 
to say: newsprint is still scarce and very 
costly, and the accommodation for 
representatives of the Press at most 
grounds is quite deplorable. But we are 
not making excuses 

Now we must start afresh, from the 
beginning. We must re-learn the basic 
principles of the game. And how can we 
help in this national revival? Starting to- 
shall publish a Soccer ABC 

a new approach to the great game by 
none other than ‘Teddy Dumkopf, 
Runcorn Rovers. 

no greater authority on the 
Read Kis first article—‘*The 
Hungarians are no Wembley Wizards ”’— 
to-morrow. 


morrow we 


former manager of 
There is 


ame. 


Place your order now! 
BERNARD HOLLOWOoOD 
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Starting Something 


HE Whit weck-end telegram from 

the North Norfolk Hotel-keepers 

to the Meteorological Office has 
passed into history—from which sad 
limbo I now propose to rescue it. 


WEATHER ON NORTH NORPOLK COAST 
WARM WITH BRILLIANT SUNSHINE STOP 
CURRENT WEATHER REPORT DEROGATORY 
TO HOTEI INDUSTRY STOP DEMAND 
REPORT BI CORRECTED IMMEDIATELY 
sTor 











It is easy enough to criticize this 
piece of work in detail. Its tone is a 
little peremptory ; to describe as a report 
what was in fact a forecast is not playing 
the game; and the word “ detriraental”’ 
would have cost no more than “ dero- 
gatory,” which has an outlandish air. 
But one’s sympathies, on the whole, are 
with the hotel-keepers. When you are 
basking in the sunlight at the doorway of 
your inn, at the very moment perhaps 
when you have turned your head to 
throw a jovial “This will pack them in, 
Miss Hawkins” over your shoulder to 
the receptionist, it must be galling in 
the extreme to hear the B.B.C. telling 
the world that the weather in your area 
is going to be cloudy and cool. The 
urge to have the matter put right, to 
demand justice, to insist that the 
public be not misled, must be over- 
whelming. 

One’s sympathies are also, in a 
schizophrenic way, with the Meteoro- 
logical Office. It is bad enough to have 
to measure the speed of depressions, 
evaluate the impact of cold fronts on 
high pressure systems, allow for the 
possibility of moisture-belts at 5000 
feet, and translate the result into 
weather, without having to take into 
account the susceptibilities of Cromer. 
And what is the good of correcting 
forecasts when, by the time the B.B.C. 
has issued the amendment, the weather 
you first thought of will very likely have 
come round again? There would be no 
end to the business. 

Other complications are not in- 
conceivable: 


B.B.C. Home Service (interrupting 
Whit-Friday Gramophone Recital) 


Here is a special announcement. The 
Meteorological Office ask us to say that the 
weather on the North Norfolk coast is warm, 
with brilliant sunshine. I will repeat that 
The weather on the North Norfolk coast 


Town Clerk, Clacton-on-Sea, to B.B.C. 
YOUR TENDENTIOUS ANNOUNCEMENT RE 
NORTIL NORFOLK BITTERLY RESENTED 
HERE STOP HAVE JUST FRIED EGG ON 
PROMENADE STOP INSIST You GIVE 
EQUAL PROMINENCE TQ THIS ITEM {IN 
JUSTICE TO NORTHEAST ESSEX LAND- 
LADIES COMMA BATHING ATTENDANTS 
COMMA WHELKSTALL ASSISTANTS COMMA 
ETC STOP 
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And almost inevitably, as soon as the 
B.B.C. had mollified Clacton: 


Devon and Cornwall Caterers Alliance 
to Ministry of Labour (copies to B.B.C., 
Met. Office, and Chief Constable of 
Wiltshire) 
WHAT GOES ON STOP GENERAL TURNROUND 
OF WESTBOUND TRAFFIC SPELLS RUIN 
FOR WEST COAST CATERING TRADE STOP 
AA REPORT CARS WITH RADIO FULL 
ON STREAMING BACK THROUGH SALISBURY 
AT RATE OF FIFTY THOUSAND PER HOUR 
STOP REQUEST IMMEDIATE ACTION ALSO 
ADVICE RE TREATMENT FOR SUNSTROKE 
STOP 


This sort of hot war would never do. 
But, unless the B.B.C. and the Met. 
Office concert some plan for appeasing 
holiday resorts that deem themselves to 
have been derogated against, there is a 
risk that even worse may befall. Already 
there are rumours of a plan to erect 
secret transmitters near Hunstanton 
designed to jam all unfavourable 
forecasts. 

The B.B.C. has always prided itself 
on presenting both sides of any question 
(indeed, all three sides, if a Liberal 
happens to be available), and it seems 
likely that the ultimate solution of this 
tiresome problem will be found in some 
form of Weather Forum, in place of 
the existing unilateral Forecast. 
a competent 


Given 
there ought 
to be no great difficulty in arriving 
at a Daily Formula agreeable to all 
parties. 


chairman, 


Chairman: Well, here we all are, 
with the Met. Man on my left and the 
team as usual—except that Hartlepool, 
| am sorry to say, has gone down with 
prickly heat. All ready? Good. 
Splendid. Suppose you kick off with a 
few general indications, Charlie. 

Vet. Officer: Well, Tim, a cold front 
from Spitzbergen is advancing across 
the North Sea in a_ south-easterly 
direction 

1 Voice: It’s a lie! 

Chairman: Just a minute, Skegness. 
You will have an opportunity to speak 
later. 

Vet. Officer: 
piercing east winds. 


accompanied by 


Chairman: “ Bracing breezes”’ would 
be less misleading, don’t you think? 
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Met. Officer: As you wish. Gales and 
thunder in the South—— 

Eastbourne: Oh 1 say, look here. 
When I left home an hour or so ago 
there was uninterrupted sunshine. 

Newquay: ‘That ought to bring on a 
fine hatch of those sandflies you had 
last year. 

Eastbourne: 1 really must protest. 
No doubt if our beaches were covered 
with a protective film of oil-sludge as, 
from all one hears 

Chairman: Yes, well, I’m afraid we 
must get on. What about the West, 
Charlie? 

Met. Officer: The torrential down- 
pour that has blotted out the coast from 
Ilfracombe to Anglesey since Monday 
is likely to continue with, I regret to say, 
Tim, occasional sheet lightning. 

Cardigan Bay: My committee would 
accept ““Showery with bright intervals.” 

Chairman: Many thanks for your 
co-operation, Dai. Then that’s settled, 
gentlemen. Oh, as to ‘Further 
Outlook” 

Met. Officer: Foul in all areas. 
Visibility nil. Sea rough. ‘Ten-tenths 
cloud. Forty-foot wave hits Hampshire 
village. Vicar drowned in waterspout. 
Sixteen thousand pigeons blown inside 
out 

Chairman: My dear Charlie! 

Met. Officer: Only my fun, ‘Tim. 
Call it ‘‘Unsettled all areas other than 
coastal,” and let me get back to my roof 
for Pete’s sake. 


It wouldn't surprise me at all if some 
sort of Forum of this kind were to take 
the air. Hardly anything would surprise 
me if it comes to that; except perhaps the 
dispatch on August Bank Holiday of 
the following telegram from the North 
Norfolk Hotel-keepers to the Meteoro- 
logical Office : 


YOUR REPORT OF BRILLIANT SUNSHINE ON 
NORTH NORFOLK COAST DEROGATORY TO 
INTENDING VISITORS STOP HAILSTONES 
AS BIG AS PIGEONS EGGS FALLING As 
WE WIRE STOP DEMAND IMMEDIATI 
CORRECTION STOP 


a a 


BreathJess Moment 


‘“"New Bridge.—Metropolitan line trains 
will be suspended between Northwood and 
Pinner until 8.15 p.m. to-morrow while a 
200 ton bridge is put in place of an old one 
at Chapel Lane, Pinner.’’—Daily Telegraph 


Knight of the Garter 


“Wing 


To celebrate the occasion of Sir Winston Churchill's installation in the 


Order of the Garter 


ITH carbine, paint-brush, policy and pen 

Sir Winston earned the high esteem of men. 
This culminating honour now bestowed 
Marks a climactic milestone on his road 
Whence, if he would, he might seck peace and quiet, 
Secure from Shinwell, Donnelly and Wyatt, 
The still unchallenged caampion of the fight— 
A verray parfit, if not gentil, Knight. 
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Stampa Estera in June 


Cart) HE two hundred or so foreign 
journalists in Rome are 
officially divided into effettivi 
and pubblicisti. Surprisingly, 

' there is no list of dilettanti. 
For the pubblicisti, seasonal 
change brings few problems. Oblivious 
of the snowstorms, gales, floods and land- 
slides which have been the most prom- 
inent characteristics of this year’s Italian 
spring, they have still been able, when 
inclined, to chisel and polish that 
delicate prose filigree which you read in 
the weeklies and monthlies, beneath 
titles such as “Laughter and Wine in 
Picturesque $. Fastidioso,” “Coins 
Inconnus de la Ville Eternelle,”’ or 
“Volkstdnze Klingen durch Sizilien.” 

‘The market for these pieces, bubbling 
with Mediterranean joie de vivre and 
redolent with the perfume of roses, 
bougainvillea and pizza, seems pretty 
constant. In some countries even the 
dailies devote columns to this kind of 
thing, and still come back for more. 
(sermans are particularly fond of reading 
lyric bits about the land where the 
lemon blooms, which accounts for the 
numberless dripping groups standing in 
the puddles outside St. Peter’s, dressed 
in thin cambric blouses and open-necked 
shirts, and forcing cries of ‘‘Wunder- 
schin!” and “Fantastisch!"" between 
their chattering teeth. 

For the effettivi, who are supposed to 
supply the newspapers and agencies of 
the world with printable, up-to-the- 
minute news items about Italy, the 
journalistic dog-days from May to 
September are a cruel problem. Not 
for them the fragrant fragment about 
wine running from fountains at some 
village festa: reports on old-world Latin 
customs discovered by the 
National ‘Tourist Board 
favour with hard-bitten 
secking tasty copy. ‘They are just not 
worth the cable money. 

There are, admittedly, certain hardy 
perennials that can be called upon when 
all else fails, though it is not regarded as 
good form to use them much before 
July. Safest among these, perhaps, is the 
ery which goes up from Pisa around 
June 30: ‘Leaning ‘Tower ‘Tottering! 
Masons Pour Concrete into Founda- 
tions.” ‘That is usually good for about 
ten lines on an inside. page 


Italian 
small 
sub-editors 


find 


it can be 


followed next day with another ten lines 
about the démenti issued by Pisa ‘Town 
Council. 

A similar useful item is usually 
launched from Venice at about the same 
date: ‘“Palazzi Sinking into Grand 
Canal; Bridge of Sighs Subsiding.”’ If 
the Venice boys decide to let this one 
lie fallow for a season there is invariably 
a strike of gondoliers to take its place. 
Bits about gondoliers are always printed. 

The island of Capri is a sure-fire 
standby. Anything that happens on 
Capri, especially if it can be made to 
involve a film actress, an American 
millionaire, or a stranded tourist from 
South Shields, is news. So, of course, 
are Missing Botticellis, ex- King Farouk’s 
Visits to Nightspots, Excavations of 
Roman Amphitheatres, and the move- 
ments of yachts owned by members of 
the peerage. 

Falls of snow in the Alps are generally 
regarded as safe copy at any date after 
May 15. ‘They can be reported with 
particular confidence if they involve 
blocking of well-known passes, especi- 
ally the Saint Bernard. In the latter 
case mention should be made of the 
hospice and its dogs. It is customary 
to state that the dogs are about to be 
destroyed, because (a) they have gone 
raving mad and bitten travellers, or (5) 
they are so enfeebled by in-breeding 
that they can hardly stand upright. 
Should snow fall anywhere within a 
hundred miles of Rome it can be added 
that packs of famished wolves have been 
driven down from the Abruzzi, and 
have decimated flocks of sheep within a 
stone’s-throw of the Colosseum. But 


this item is of no help during the dog- 
days; it is rarely printed much before 
Christmas. 

So, as summer approaches, an air of 
brooding melancholy tends to envelop 
the gloomy premises of the Stampa 
Estera. Ineffectual effettivi, biting 
their nails with an abstracted air, pace 
nervously round the central feature of 
the building—a circular gallery, in 
appearance half-way between the bridge 
of a space-ship and the dome of Green- 
wich Observatory. ‘This structure was 
kindly given to the Foreign Press by the 
late Duce, and conforms to the highest 
traditions of Fascist architecture. Which 
is perhaps why the only light filters in 
through small holes bored in the ceiling. 

Here the columns of the Cronache di 
Roma are scanned each day, in search 
of the kind of shaggy dog story that is 
expected from Italy. Occasionally the 
labour brings its reward: tucked away 
among the horrible matricides and 
colourful pieces about citizens who have 
been drowned in sewers, decapitated by 
razors, or disembowelled by cement- 
mixers, there may be promising material. 
A Calabrian barber, perhaps, has 
attended his own funeral. Or a dis- 
tinguished officer has blown up his rival 
in love by filling the heels of his boots 
with gelignite. Conscientious new- 
comers sometimes try to check such 
stories. It is waste of time, since these 
fascinating happenings invariably occur 
in obscure mountain villages with no 
telephone. Which is just as well. 

Occasionally, in sheer desperation, 
effettivi have been known to cable 
reports about the Italian _ political 
situation. If cunningly done, with a 
suggestion that a Communist coup is 
imminent, such stories have even found 
their way into print. But more usually 


they result only in a service message: 


“Paper ‘TIGHTEST 
ESSENTIALS.” 


PLEASE STICK TO 
However, several effettivi grow ex- 
cellent olives. 


& & 


Your “lip is Showing 
‘‘Woman cricketers are finding early 
form, especially the bowlers, some of whom 
had remarkable figures at the conclusion of 
the second game on Saturday.” 
Melbourne “‘ Age”’ 
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AERIAL ADVERTISING 
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“The orator or advertiser hovering over us with a loud-hailer in a helicopter is a hideous but, I believe, at present 
a lawful possibility.” —Letter-w riter to The Times 
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The Lost Foreign Secretaries — 5, 


FTER the 


Great 


Fifth World 


Britain, as is 


War 
known, 

became an uninhabited island. 
On the Continent of Europe there sur- 
vive to this day a few descendants of the 
original white inhabitants. The natural 
servility of their habits and their lack of 
intelligence make them useful to the 
black masters of the Continent, who, 
now that the world’s petrol and coal 
supplies have been exhausted, find the 
whites more serviceable as beasts of 


burden than the swifter but less 

















obedient horse. It was one of these 
white aborigines in the north of France 
who told me that he had once made a 
trip to Britain and had seen there in a 
secret place an ancient palace that was 
still inhabited. Naturally I did not 
believe him, as it was generally thought 
to be notorious that no form of life was 
any longer to be found on the British 
Isles, but he persisted obstinately in his 
story and even swore that he would lead 
me to the spot. Curiosity got the better 
of me, and I agreed to make the venture. 




















* Interesting little break in routine this, Wilkinson.” 
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HRISTOPHER HOLLIS 

We sailed up the River Thames and 
landed some yards below the spot where 
in ancient there had stood a 
building known as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The purpose of this building is 
not certainly known, but it is generally 


times 


thought to have been the sarcophagus 
of a Third Dynasty politician known as 
Big (or Wedgwood) Benn.* ‘The only 
relic of the building that survives is an 
Order Paper decorated with a row of 
pot-hooks, thought by the experts to be 
an original work of the mid-twentieth- 
century artist, Attlee. ‘These pot-hooks 
are, it will be remembered, to-day in the 
Imperial Museum at Addis Ababa. 
Where the Houses of Parliament are 
supposed by tradition to have stood ts 
to-day a mass of impenetrable bramble. 
Warned of what we had to expect, we 
had brought our hatchets with us and 
we set out to clear a way through the 
thick undergrowth. 
somewhat 


Our progress was 
delayed, as beneath the 
brambles we found long rows of motor- 
buses, behind one 
another and waiting for the traffic lights 
to change. 


standing in line 


Nevertheless, by half-past 
four in the afternoon we came upon the 
site of the Palace, exactly, it must be 
confessed, where the white man had 
told us that we would find it. The last 
brambles were quickly cleared away. 
We found a block of dry masonry, part 
of which was removed, and we then 
made our way inside the Palace! 

‘IT was using a torch,” records my 
diary, “and I swept it round the Chamber 
in which I found myself. It was hot 
and stuffy but there was no smell.” 
Inside, when my eyes grew accustomed 
to the light, I saw a large horse-shoe 
table round which -vere seated a score 
of ancient men. At the breath of the 
outside air some five or six of them dis- 
solved into dust. ‘The rest continued 
A very old man with a long 
white beard, whose name seemed to be 
Selwyn Lloyd, was, as I 


debating. 


discovered, 


*Kastoff (Burial Customs of the Early 
English) characteristically argues that it was 
the habit of the English to ascribe to their 
politicians qualities exactly the opposite to 


those which they possessed. He maintains 
that the historical Wedgwood Benn was in 
fact a man below the average in height and 
that it was for that very reason that he was 
commonly referred to as Big Benn. The 
best scholars are however convinced that no 
such person ever really existed 
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attempting to raise a point of order. He 
had been vainly trying to raise this 
point of order for the last twenty-four 
years but had always been interrupted 
by a centenarian called Malik. 

The point of order was concerned 
with whether politicians who were 
present but dead could properly be 
counted in the assessment of a quorum. 
It was a vital matter of procedure, for 
lack of a definition of which the Dis- 
armament Conference, which had first 
met in the summer of 1954, had never 
been able to advance beyond its pro- 
cedural stage. Indeed, had it not been 
for the unflagging patience of Mr. 
Anthony Eden it might well have 
happened, I was told, that the Con- 
ference would have adjourned at the 
time of the outbreak of the Fourth, or at 
any rate of the Fifth, World War, and 
indeed hardly lasted beyond its first 
decade. 

It was, it will be remembered, at the 
time of the Fifth World War that the 
Foreign Secretaries of all the Great 
Powers got lost. Shortly before the 
outbreak of that war a World Locarno 
Pact was signed by which all the Powers 
agreed to respect one another’s frontiers 
and to defend them against external 
aggression, but, as it was not settled 
where any of the frontiers ran, the 
natural consequence was a universal 
war. A few weeks before that war broke 
out all the Foreign Secretaries had, it 
will be recalled, gone off to a World 
Peace Conference, but, as in the first 
bombardments of the war all their 
private secretaries were killed and their 
engagement-books destroyed, and as at 
that time there were some seven or eight 
World Peace Conferences going on, no 
one could remember to which Conference 
they had gone. For a short time there 
was some public interest in their fate, 
but it soon abated, and after a year or 
two the fact that Foreign Secretaries had 
ever existed was in general remembered 
only by specialists. 

It now appeared that the Conference 
to which they had gone was the Dis- 
armament Conference, which had been 
sitting at Lancaster House in London 
since the summer of 1954. The pro- 
ceedings of that Conference were to be 
confidential. They were so confidential 
that everyone had forgotten all about 
them. The purpose of the Conference 
was to find means of controlling the use 
of nuclear weapons. In fact, of course, 


as a result of the World Wars, which 
broke out while the Conference was still 
in session, all the uranium in the world 
had been long ago exhausted and no 
nations had any weapons other than 
bows and arrows—and among Great 
Powers the Bantus alone could afford 
any considerable quantity ever of those. 
But since the Disarmament Conference 
had not succeeded in settling its rules of 
procedure there were no means of 
conveying this information to it. 

From time to time, it is true, strange 
rumours of which none could trace 
certainly the origin used to pass from 
mouth to mouth that the Foreign 
Secretaries were still alive, that there 
was some magic cavern—at Strasbourg 
some said, others at Geneva, others 
again at Lake Success—where their 
debate continued and where the Dis- 
armament Conference was destined to 
go on until the death of time. There 
was an ancient prophecy, found among 
the cabbalistic writings of an obscure 
twentieth-century saint, called St. Cross- 
Bencher, that one day the Foreign 
Secretaries, accompanied by their Min- 
isters of State and their P.P.S.s, would 
come again and would all return to 
office. But few believed such tales 
and certainly I was the last person in the 
world to pay attention to them. It was 
therefore some time before I fully 
grasped what was the mystery to which 
the white slave had led me—before I 
could truly believe that I had indeed 
found the Disarmament Conference and 
the Lost Foreign Secretaries. 
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“As Long as Sheep or Cows” 


In New York a choice of thirteen different television programmes is available 
during most of the twenty-four hours, 


VJHat is this life if, freed from 


care, 


We have no time—except to stare .. . 


No time to savour food and drink, 


Or read, or write, or sit and think. 


No time to paint, or play the flute, 
Or dig, or darn, or bottle fruit. 


No time for politics or pubs, 


Discussion groups, or drama clubs. 
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No time for charity, or church, 
Or local history research. 


No time to give the dog a walk, 
Or play a parlour game, or talk, 


No time for breeding cats or 
cavies— 


In-brief (and pace Mr. Davies)— 


A poor life this, if we can spare 
No time—except to sit and stare. 
E. V. MILNer 





Bring Out Your Latent Psychoses 


DOLATERS of American know- 
how got a bad jolt in a recent 
Fortune, Henry Luce’s fat, monthly 
homily on cost-cutting and profit- 
osama. for America’s business 
= man. It contained a piece by 
Mr. Otis Binet Stanford which revealed 
grave instabilities on the personnel side 
of big business across the Atlantic. But 
it also proposed a remedy. 





It seems that in mammoth 
confident 
front to the world, the high executives 
are not confident at all. ‘They lie awake 
at nights, nourishing their ulcers on the 
conviction that some of their staff are 
not putting the corporation’s interests 
before those of themselves, their families, 
their country and their God; that, out 
of office-hours, they lead private lives, 
wear what clothes they fancy, grow 
moustaches, marry any girl they happen 
to fall in love with, and raise children 


many 


corporations presenting a 





without so much as a by your leave 
from their departmental superiors. 
Their leisure hours, which should be 
spent devising improved methods of 
dust-extraction for the factory plant, 
are squandered on eating or television; 
until, in the last stage of dissolution, 
they permit the corporation’s name to 
be mentioned in their hearing without 
so much as removing their hats. 

This is a shocking state of affairs, 
especially since in some cases the em- 
ployee is encouraged in his heresies by 
senior employees who should 
better. Vide Mr. Stanford: 

“In American business, unfortun- 
ately, there are still many personnel 
men who have a laissez-faire attitude 
toward human relations, who argue 


know 


that there is a large part of the em- 
ployee’s life and personality that is 
not the concern of the corporation.” 

How are the traitors to be winkled 
Better still, how can they be 


out? 
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By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


excluded from employment in the first 
place? ‘The answer is Mr. Otis Binet 
Stanford’s “ Universal Card.” 

A specimen card, made out in the 
name George B. Follansbee, serves as 
an impressive heading illustration to 
the article. It is a neat oblong with what 
at first appears to be a tasteful deckle 
edge. ‘This is in reality a series of 
significant notchings; the card is fed 
into a machine, and out at the other 
end come detailed particulars of Mr. 
Follansbee’s religion, politics, temper- 
ament, intelligence, personality and 
other vital commercial data wrung from 
him under psychological inquisition. 
(His wife’s intelligence and his parents’ 
social status are also available.) 

The face of the card carries more 
down-to-earth information, including 
Mr. Follansbee’s photograph, front and 
side—a dark, grim young man with a 
trace of the Oriental in profile—his 
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blood group, thumb print, colouring, 
scars, education, Army service, make of 
motor-car, hobbies (Crpntry and Bwling) 
and “issue” (Boy 3 Girl 2), (Whether 
this last means three boys and two girls, 
or a boy of three and a girl of two, is in 
doubt. But, as Mr. Stanford says, there 
is still work to be done on the scheme to 
“iron eut the bugs.”) The legend 
under this document reads: 
“Instantly available on this one card 
is a total record of a man. In this opti- 
mum case, personnel men can quickly 
spot the junior executive as near ideal; 
coded notches show that he is an extro- 
vert and, with his wife, has a high social 
adjustment potential. (Information of 
a private nature is on back of card.)” 
Putting aside the gnawing question 
of what is left to go on the back, let us 
honour Mr. Stanford for conceiving this 
total record of aman. It must be pointed 
out, however—as he would be the first 
to agree—that not all the ingredients 
are of his devising. His idea, one of 
simple beauty, is merely to co-ordinate, 
for at-a-glance reading, all the informa- 
tion on any young American man of 
business that is already gathering dust 
in his college files, on the shelves of 
earlier employers, or in the case-books 
of innumerable psychiatrists everywhere. 
Such milestones on life’s road as the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence ‘Test, 
the Kuder Preference Record, the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale, the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory and the Moss Social Intelli- 
gence ‘Test have all been overtaken by 
Mr. Follansbee at one time or another. 
Under Mr. Stanford’s system they are 
simply notched round the edges of one 
card instead of about sixteen. He does 
suggest, however, a few improvements 
in existing character-assessment tech- 
niques. ‘The Rorschach Ink Blot ‘Test, 
for instance, is not at present infallible, 
because different men are required to 
react to different shaped ink blots. 
And the Thematic Apperception ‘Test, 
which confronts the candidate with a 
picture from which he must compose a 
story, often uses a scene which is too 
simple “to bring out more than one 
latent psychosis.” Mr. Stanford’s 
picture would include “a white-haired 
woman, to trigger any (Edipus complex 
the subject may have,” and thus rule 
out any man likely to compose Mother’s 
Day verses when he should be thinking 
about drop forgings. 

But these are side-issues. The main 


thing is to establish 
the “Universal 
Card” in big busi- 
ness consciousness. 
Once that is done, 
any prospective 
junior executive 
worth his salt will 
move heaven and 
earth to own one, 
“and in only a matter 
of years our society 
would at last be 
coherently organ- 
ized. ‘There would 
be only two kinds of 
people—people who 
have a Universal 
Card and _ people 
who do not have a 
Universal Card.” 
Naturally, a_ rigid 
standard would be 
set, excluding at the 
start all the “‘lone- 
persons, the mystics, 
the intellectual 
agitators—which is 
to say, the kind of 
people that the 
modern organ- 
ization doesn’t want 
anyway.” As Mr. 
Stanford puts __ it, 
‘We must shield the 
well-rounded people [i.e., card-holders] 
from individualists who are constantly 
needling them and questioning the 
system.” For them, outer darkness and 
gnashing of teeth. For the proud, card- 
holding remainder, corporation presi- 
dencies and eternal glory in an Arcadia 
where the employees of big business 
would not only be loyal “in the old- 
fashioned sense of being loyal to ‘the’ 
organization. They would be loyal to 
organization itself.” 

That is the dream of Mr. Otis Binet 
Stanford. ‘The only question is, has it 
come too late? Its irruption upon the 
American scene a hundred years ago, 
forexample, could have worked wonders. 
Take the case of the well-rounded 
Abraham Lincoln. History tells us little 
of his introvert-extrovert percentile 
rating, or his reactions to a standardized 
ink blot, and it is hard to say 
whether he would have qualified as a 
card-holder or not. But, either way, he 
would have been in no situation to fool 
about freeing all those slaves. 
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On Dipping into an 
Intelligence Test 
Supply the missing word: 
(Analogies) 
- is to plant. 
is lo egg. 


Elephant is to rose as 
Skin is to fruit as - 


TOMS are to nucleus 
As planets are to Sun 
And tear-drops are to ‘Tragedy 
As laughter is to Fun. 


The dipping yacht is to its helm 
As stallion is to rider 

And hemlock is to lethal glass 
As apples are to cider, 


The poet counts his golden words 
As miser counts his riches 

And Viscounts carry business men 
As broomsticks carry witches. 


A conscience is to criminals 
As stomach-ache to gluttons 
And man holds fast to faith and hope 
As braces cling to buttons. 
RONALD DEADMAN 
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A Journalist Looks Back 





The Willing Worker 


AN I used to know got hanged, 
M for sufficient reason I dare say, 
in Prague a while back, and, in 
that pause there is between the dock and 
the noose, he gave out the statement 
that everything would have been per- 
fectly all right if only he had never met 
up with, and been misled and seduced 
by, that sinister organizer of the 
Western Intelligence Services, Colonel 
Claud Cockburn. 

This rather abrupt end to an old 
acquaintance—he used to claim with 
some colour of truth that, he was the 
first husband of Marlene Dietrich 
came just after a Committee of the 
United States Senate had issued a 
crisp ukase to the effect that I was one 
of the two hundred and forty-three most 
dangerous Reds in the world. 

What made this American statement 
so awfully offensive was that they got 
my name spelled wrong—Claude with 
an “e,”’ a thing I simply cannot abide. 

I can see now, reading between the 
lines, that this was just another typical 
McCarthy smear, although the whole 
episode occurred at a period when, as 
some comedian is certainly going to tell 
us almost any day now, there was only 
the smallest Schine on Cohn’s Irish 
nose. 

However, the whole episode made the 
world seem sort of narrow—cramped, 
almost. How cramped, I had to ask 
myself, can-you get? 

And, as with all that class of question, 
there was an answer to that. I share 
with Lord Beaverbrook—whose advice 
to the young would have influenced me 
deeply had I been young at the time he 
finally got around to offering it—the 
belief that there is an answer to almost 
every situation if you just think hard 
enough. Like, just for instance, 
Odysseus, that time when that dispirit- 
ing thing happened to him—nearly 
turned into a pig, and then finding all 
those suitors, sitting, right in there, 
pitching. 

So what I, as one who claims to have 
known journalism since it was so high, 
started sagaciously to think about was 
that stirring time when I went to Ireland 
to report upon the situation there for 
the Daily Worker, London. 


Well all right, you can’t know every- 
thing right off the bat, and among the 
things I didn’t know was the situation 
in the city of Belfast—capital, they say, 
of an area which a lot of people say 
would do Ireland a lot of good if we 
could get it back out of the clutches of 
the Imperialist beasts. Myself—after 
several cool looks at that bit of Ulster 
I am dubious, don’t know for whom 
to vote. 

So there I was in the dock area of 
Belfast, and speaking—in a fairly 
voluble way I have—-to some proletar- 
ians working in the dock area of Belfast. 
I was talking about quite a good deal, 











By CLAUD COCKBURN 


but what I was essentially saying, the 
nub, was that what proletarians ought 
to be doing was to keep reading the 
Daily Worker. 

I had been uttering in this fashion for 
not more than quite a small while when, 
absorbed as I was in my subject matter, 
I noted a really exceptional interest in 
the audience (and as the world’s most 
unsuccessful public speaker, interest in 
an audience was something which 
struck me with the pleasure and excite- 
ment of asparagus in early April). 

Fifteen seconds was approximately 
the time I had to appreciate this interest, 
because in the sixteenth second I could 


“He's not going to be any use to us if he’s scared of burglars.” 
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not but note that the interest expressed 
itself essentially in a will to throw me 
into the nearest expanse of deep, soiled 
water. I had to run quite fast, and in 
avoiding the deep, soiled water into 
which those hairy Orangemen wished 
to throw me I was compelled to jump 
into a place full of shallow, soiled water. 

On my return to a quieter part of the 
Plantation I made so bold as to com- 
plain, and the “Well it’s 
natural enough. When you said you 
were with the Daily Worker they 
thought, of course, naturally, that you 
were an agent of the Pope.” 

“Of course,” I said. ‘ Naturally.” 

And I took the train to Dublin, where 
i found in progress a transport strike 
and a public meeting 


man said 


the latter organ- 
ized by the Communists. Just as | came 
running up, simply with the aim of 
getting the facts—as they used laugh- 
ingly to say in the old days on the Sf. 
Louis Post Dispatch—the meeting was 
attacked by persons so contrary in their 
opinion that they were prepared to use 


open razors to reinforce the more 


spiritual part of their argument. Several 
of them I noticed were singing ‘God 
Bless our Pope”’—whose agent only two 
hours and a latitude ago I had been. 

It was probably a tiny moment of 
confusion on this account that caused 
me to linger rather longer than the 
lingering was good, so that I found 
myself disagreeably alone as I sprinted 
down a section of O’Connell Street with 
one of the persuasive razors a lot too 
close behind me. Reaching, just in 
time, a quieter part of the Republic, | 
made so bold as to complain, and the 
man said ‘Well it’s natural enough. 
When you said you were with the Daily 
Worker they thought, of course, 
naturally, that you were an agent of 
Anti-Christ.” 

“Of course,” I said. “ Naturally.” 

I had noted, while we chatted, a 
couple of points. Point One was that 
through the window of the decrepit 
wooden house we were sitting in, were 
pretty clearly visible the blazing torches 
of a well-disciplined, thoroughly pur- 
poseful, collection of the lads, whose 
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thorough purpose it was to come and 
set fire to this building, burning its 
inmates to a crisp. Point Two was just 
that our chaps riposting by 
pushing some old wooden chairs against 
the old wooden door. 


were 


My instinct was to say that in my 
view the thing to do next was to get, if 
possible, right out of there. Wood, 
wood, wood, I kept thinking. Every- 
thing in sight was so combustible. 

On the other hand—if there was 
another hand handy—I was the only 
non-Irishman present, and I could see 
clearly enough that to say a low, 
materialistic Sassenach thing of that 
kind was going to let North and South 
Britain down with quite a bang. It was 
the sort of weasely thing that might be 
expected. So, feeling that perhaps after 
all the Design of the Universe included 
a little bit somewhere where I personally 
myself became fried by enthusiasts in a 
wooden house in Strand Street, Dublin, 
| joined energetically in the task of 
putting those pieces of wood against 
those other pieces of wood. 

We had a dry-rotted sofa wedged 
pretty firmly against the dry-rotted 
door, and there was plenty of light for 
our work from the approaching torches, 
when a man came climbing through a 
side window who had two big things in 
his favour. He was the secretary of the 
local organization. And he was a 
Scotsman—with an Irish-sounding kind 
of a name. 

“And what,” he 
doing?” 


said, “are you 


They said they were preparing to sell 
their lives dearly. 


‘ 


“Ts the 
insured?” 


place,” said he, “not 

“Tt is,” said they. 

“Then get the hell out,” said he. 
“What are we waiting for?” 

And as I crept across the roof in the 
fitful light of those torches, I once 
again thanked Heaven for that state of 
mind which pedants and cartographers 
seek to define as Scotland. 


‘Sir Noel Bowater, the Lord Mayor of 
London, spoke about his wife at the Mansion 
House last night. He said, ‘The happiest 
wife is not the one who marries the best 
man.”’’—Evening Standard 


Not even on the rebound? 
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Bird-watch on the Rhine 


(International Ornithological Congress, 1954) 
ERE every bird is classified at sight, 
Awake, asleep or stuffed; and if it flies 
May feel below it, following its flight, 


Six hundred pairs of knowledgeable eyes 

Turned by six hundred men whose costume shows 
The cut of thirty-seven national kinds, 

But all binoculared, with weathered brows 
And other-worldly minds. 


Here Sims and Wade re-tune the crossbill’s calls, 
And Kramer gives complacency a jolt 
With sun-steered mass migration; here there falls 
A stricken hush when Ingratn speaks of moult, 
Here at this meeting-place of east and west 
For hours on end six hundred of them sit 
Pooling their common human interest 
About the penduline tit. 


And Saxon democrats applaud when Slav 
Slaves of totalitarianism tell 

How in between their nuclear bursts they have 
Been not unmindful of the dotterel: 

And hand clasps weather-beaten hand, and man 
With weather-beaten man like woman weeps 

To hear how soft from the recording-can 


The infant curlew peeps. 


So sweet is useless knowledge, who can fail 

‘lo be most moved towards the man who shares 
A hoard of hard-won secrets which entail 

No possible effect on man’s affairs? 
Show me that man, and I will be his friend, 

And hardly pause to think how strangely can 
The inserutability of birds extend 

The brotherhood of man. 

P. M. Husearp 





Homely Fun 


From the Town Hall, Stackley 
IGHT. 
to ask you one or two questions. 
You know what I mean, like, 
don’t you?” 

“1 think so.” 

“Ay. Speak up, love, won’t you? 
You said you were an _ old-clothes 
woman in your younger days, didn’t 
you?” [Homely laughter. 


Now, I’m just going 


“TI did, ay.” 

“That’s right. Now, you see, I ask 
you something, you see, as though I 
didn’t know the answer, and then you 
tell me what you think it is. Like I 
might say to you ‘What day is it?’, and 
you'd say ‘Friday,’ wouldn’t you?” 

“1 would, ay.” 

“That's right!—Ah, she’s got her 
head screwed on, has Mrs. Bunting.” 

“Mrs. Bunter.” 

“Mrs. Bunter, ay. [| think we'd 
better call you Bunty, hadn't we? All 
right, then, Bunty Eee—did you see 
that saucy look she gave me just then? 
You've been called Bunty 
haven't you, love?” 


before, 


“TI have, ay.” 
[ Laughter. Train-whistle is heard. 
“1 thought you had. Now then. 
What is the name . . . of our present 
monarch? . Our present monarch. 
Mon-arch ... ‘The name.” 
“You mean like the king and queen?” 


[Hearty clapping. 








By ALEX 


“The king and queen—yes! ' 
What is her name?—-Eh, by heck, I’ve 
put her on right track there, haven't I?” 

**Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth — yes!” (Loud 
cheers.) ‘‘Half a crown, love. Now 
then. If I gave you sixpence, how many 
halfpennies would you have?” 

“Er——” 

“Ooh—see her counting up on her 
fingers! . .. How many ha’pennies in 
a tanner?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Twelve itis! That’s five bob. Now, 
just one more to make it the ten bob. 
An easy one this time. What is a Purple 
Emperor? Is itaking...orastamp... 
or a butterfly?” 

Yes.” 

“Yes!  That’s perfectly right!” 
(Storms of applause, and a voice: “Good 
old Elsie!) “Give ’er the money!” 

[A chair falls from the platform. 

“Now we’ve got a very spry old 
gentleman coming up to the micro- 
phone—would you tell me your name, 
sir?” j 

“Charles Rimmer.” 

“Charles Rimmer. And have you 
lived here in Stackley all your life?” 

“Not yet.” [Hysterical laughter. 

“Not yet, ch? By gum, that’s a good 
‘un, that is! And... would you mind 
if | asked your age, sir? You know 
how old you are, like.” 


“I’m seventy-three.” 





—= 





“There will now be a short interval so that those 
who haven't an electric mixer can catch up with 


those of us who have.” 


“Seventy-three, are 
you really? Well, that’s 
very good,” 

[Hearty clapping. 
“Well now, Charles 
is there any little motto, 
shall we say, that you've 
found has helped you on 
your way through life? 
Some little philosophy, 
like? You know what | 
mean by philosophy, 

don’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” 

“Course he does! 
Something, like, that you 
say to yourself when 
things look bad, Charles 

that you'd like to pass 
on to others?” 

[Holy silence. 
“Well, I always say, 
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if you’ve a bit of money put by in the 
bank, you won’t go far wrong.” 
{Holy clapping. 
“And very nice too!—Go on—give 
‘im the ten bob—he knows what to do 
with it!” 

“And now, here’s a lady—what’s 
your name again, love?”’ 
“Mrs. Ruby Water.” 
“Ruby Water. And 

to tell us your age?”’ 
“I’m fifty.” 
“Fifty, are you really? Well, you 
don’t look a day over thirty, Ruby.” 
“That’s what everyone tells me.” 
“I’m sure they do. And.. 
hubby living, Ruby?” 
**No, he’s dead.” 
**He’s dead, is he?” 
[Sympathetic hush falls. 
has he been dead long, Mrs. 


would you like 


. is your 


“And 
Water?” 

“Just over twelve years now.” 

“Twelve years. And 
painful death, or just. . .? 

“He had an operation.” 

“Did he? 
Water 

“Yes. I own the biggest engineering 
works in Stackley.” 


did he die a 


” 


Mrs. 


And you yourself, 
are you working?” 


[Prolonged cheers, and one or two male 
counter-cheers. 

“Engineering works, do you? And 
how’s business—all right?” 

‘Never been better.”’ 

“And you do think, like, that engineer- 
ing in this country is playing an 
important rdle?”’ 

“Oh yes. All the things they make, 
you know, are very very useful, 
and...’ 

“Yes. Yes, that’s very true, Mrs. 
Water. ‘Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Water, and I’m sure you’ve given us all 
a lot of food for thought. Give her the 
money.” [Holy clapping. Thunder. 

“And now we have a gentleman. 
Would you mind coming just a wee bit 
nearer the microphone, Mr.—er 


What was the name again?” 
& & 


“At the end of the hearing, Boles 
asked leave to thank the R.S.P.C.A. officers 
for the way they treated his wife during his 
six weeks’ absence.’’-—Police court report 


Took her walkies, and everything ? 
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¥ OW that all men are gentlemen 
Style is universal: the hall- 


mark of the many, as once of 
The Common Gentleman, 
is not content to be well 
dressed merely in terms of costume. 
His hair, like that of the Common Lady, 
must be well dressed too, as in former, 
almost as civilized, centuries, ‘The mere 
barber of yesterday is thus no more. 


the few. 


moreover, 


He has been replaced, very properly, 
by the ‘‘Gentleman’s Individual Hair 
Stylist.” 

On the napes and foreheads, to say 
nothing of the chins and cheekbones, 
of Victorians, hair was properly culti- 
vated. There followed a degenerate 
half-century in which it was carelessly 
mown, according to the arbitrary formula 
of “short back and sides,” and the 
hairdresser to a mere 
trimmer. But the 
leisured dandies of the post-war age, 


was reduced 


haircutter and 


from such fashionable neighbourhoods 


“ You keep these up 


A Man’s Crowning Glory 


as Islington and Rotherhithe, Clapham 
and Bermondsey and Camden Town, 
have restored masculine hair its 
former respected status. 

To-day every gentleman needs not a 
hair-cut but ahair-do. If he demands 
a trim he is régarded by his hair stylist 
with cool surprise, and invited to choose, 
or have chosen for him, a “style.”’ His 
hair is then subjected, at a cost of half 
a guinea upwards, to ‘an intensive 
process of “‘cultivation’’ and styling, 
which involves also feathering, tapering, 
shampooing, shaping, setting, netting, 
drying, dressing, lacquering, and even 
colouring, by an experienced craftsman, 
all on modern scientific lines and under 
the strictest conditions of clinical 
hygiene. From this process he may be 
gratified to emerge, resembling, if only 
in coiffure, one of those great leaders of 
fashion, the gentlemen of Hollywood. 

America, aspiring to lead the world 
in this as in other arts, provides the 


to 
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budding hair stylist with a manual not 
only of craftsmanship but of conduct. 
“WiLL You BE A SUCCESS...OR... 
FAILURE?” it asks, pointing the way to 
both. For success: ‘‘Be neat, clean, 
attractive and free from body odors 
and halitosis ... Be gentle and they 
will remember you...” For failure: 
posture is un- 
Harsh, rough treatment 
chases them away...” “‘’To BE SUCCESS- 


“Slovenliness; your 


becoming... 
FUL,” it sums up, “ you must learn to do 
the little things that will make people 
like you.” 

Defining the three functions of hair 
(‘as a protective agency, as a preserver 
of heat, as a promoter of beauty”) and 
the number of hairs per head (140,000 
for the light blond, 110,000 for brown, 
100,000 for black and titian) the manual 
proceeds to name four basic styles of 
haircut, of which “each must represent 
a work of art.”” There are the short cut 
(‘‘best in the summer time, both for 





-we're not at St. Tropez now, you know.” 
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young and old”), the medium cut, 
trims (““A medium trim is usually worn 
by business men”) and Pompadours 
(short, medium and long). 

But styling to-day has progressed in 
its inspiration from Madame de Pompa- 
dour to Mr. Tony Curtis, a transatlantic 
beauty. ‘The Pompadour swept back 
proudly from the forehead; the Tony 
Curtis licks forward, to rise from it in a 
provocative crest of pin-curls (right 
side clockwise, left side anticlockwise). 
The basis of both is the brush-cut, 
converting a head into a hedge or bush, 
a style which has evolved through the 
bristles of the Hindenburg to the waves 
of the Caruso (later the Umberto) and 
was finally invented by the American 
Army as the crew-cut, for hygienic 
reasons in World War II. A further 
basis is the thick back and sides, a style 
which sweeps the hair to a parting 
above the nape of the neck, was known 
originally as the Windsor, from a quiff 
worn by its Duke, but has since evolved, 
through its more luxuriant plumage and 
other features, into the D.A., or Duck's 
Anatomy. 

The art of the fashionable stylist is 
to make hair seem what it is not. The 
Tony Curtis, often modified by less 
adventurous dandies into the semi- 
Tony Curtis, aims to be tidy but look 
ruffled. ‘The Olympic aims to be short 
but look long. Since gentlemen, from 
the best neighbourhoods, no longer 
wear hats, the masculine coiffure must 
be a hat in itself, appearing to wave in 
the breeze while remaining still. But 
one style, the Silver Dollar, makes a 
concession to the bowler, remaining 
flat on top but curling, in seductive 
quiffs, from under its brim. 

‘To-day a man’s status may be judged 
from his coiffure. One style proclaims 
the Artist, another the Editor. Here 
is the Continental, there the Civic 
(specially designed for a Civic Week 
Festival in a Manchester garden suburb). 
The most elegant gentlemen adopt 
special styles for special occasions. For 
one glorious evening, at the dance-hall 
or ice-rink, the real dandy will emerge, 
after an earnest hour with his stylist, 
crowned with waves and counter-waves 
rising and falling, converging and 
parting, in the style of the Bop or the 
Bebop, the Beachy Head or the Beach- 
comber, or, for statelier occasions, the 
Duke or the Cambridge. In the morning 
the waves subside into a glossy calm, but 


as he looks back on the evening he can 
say, with a satisfied sigh, “My girl was 
proud of me.”’ 

Fashion, indeed, has reached the stage 
at which there is little distinction be- 
tween ladies and gentlemen, in coiffure 
as in costume. ‘The Olympic is favoured 
by boy and girl alike. ‘There are female 
as well as male Tony Curtises. ‘The 
gentleman, in his upward progress from 
Gerrard to Jermyn Street, may no 
longer ‘drop in for a haircut,”’ but must 
submit, like his lady, to an hour at the 
hairdresser’s, there sitting, trussed and 
silent, to the whirr of electrical clippers 
and washers and driers, as his hair is 
elaborately styled and set and, at inter- 
vals, permanently waved, in order to 
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match his personality. He will go home 
to dress it morning and evening, with 
“a biological compound based on the 
results of the latest research in hormone 
therapy.”” And at night, that his crown- 
ing glory may be preserved, his wife will 
see that he keeps it in curlers, 


Our Overcrowded Courts 


“Terence had told of chasing on his cycle 
a man he saw run off with an attaché-case. 
He said he followed him to a railway station, 
then told a policeman. The case was one in 
which Joseph Robert ———, 20-year-old 
soldier, of Boxworth-grove, Islington, was 
sent for trial.’”’—Ewening News 
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Log of a Cross-Country Class-Room 


T has been a long, long day. The 
log of my car journey begins: 
“7.18 a.m, Leave London for 

Aberdovey ...”’ It seems several weeks 
since this morning when | heard the 
voice of the navigator 
aged a recent eight 
room door. 
navigator. 
plored. 

crescendo, 


one Joseph, 
through my bed- 

“Show a leg!” said the 
“Wakey-wakey!” he im- 
“Rise and shine!” he cried, 
And then, in a _ bitter 
fortissimo, ‘‘ Lubber!” 

Joseph is never usually one to bestir 
himself betimes: to-day he had reason 
for wanting to get off to a good start. 
Choosing to crew for me by car to 
Aberdovey, he had a racing bet on with 
Virginia (aged ten) and Thea (aged 
twelve), who had chosen the train. Car- 
sickness was their plea, and a wish for 
peace in which to work out variations on 
cat’s cradle. J. gave it as his verdict that 
V. and T. were either soft, or daft, or 
both. He made a sixpenny bet on the 
race, and was anxious to beat the starter’s 
gun—if possible, before dawn. 

I welcomed J.’s company. We are 
constantly reminded of a father’s duty to 
his children: Daddy should be ever on 


hand with counsel and information. The 
Aberdovey journey would, I thought, 
be of great educational value to J. 


Here 








By LIONEL HALE 

on the road I would mention a battle, 
and there comment on styles of archi- 
tecture, and on occasion rehearse the 
rotation of crops. When I sketched out 
this programme to J. at our abominably 
carly breakfast, J. looked 
and observed ‘‘ Gaw love us!” 


sideways 
a term, 
he hastily explained, common among 
navigators, and recognized as polite 
conversation at sea. 

The log thereafter reads: 

7.18 a.m. Leave London for Aberdovey. 
Beautiful spring day. The navigator 7. is 
clutching an A.A. route map and a couple 
of hard-boiled eggs. Going by Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, I give F. a short account 
of the Sage; passing naturally to the 
French Revolution, 4. appears indifferent 
until alerted by mention of the guillotine, 
which leads him to give a_ graphic 
description of the superior methods of the 
Sing Sing electric chair, which, he says, 
goes “ Z-z2-f-ff-zz22!” 

7.25 a.m. Cromwell Road, I am still 
telling the navigator about the French 
Revolution, and the navigator is still 
going “Z-22-f-ff-zzz2!" Both subjects 
dropped, by reciprocal agreement. 

7.40 a.m.  Shepherd’s Bush. Some 
infection of the desire for knowledge 

seizing J., he asks me 
for the origin of the 
name of Shepherd's 
Bush. I repress a 
desire to invent some 
old rites of Midsummer 
Eve, with pastoral 
corybantics in the 
thickets and under- 
growth, I tell him that 
it is the English version 
of the “‘Folies Bergére”’ 
of Paris, which has 
hitherto amused my 
acquaintances very 
much, Unimpressed, 7. 
says they haven't 
started French at school 
yet. “Next term, O 
blimey!” he adds, 

7.50 a.m. 
where in the 
reaches of Western 
Avenue I get lost in 
roundabouts, 
describe 
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Some- 
remote 


and 
circle -. 


Blaming the navigator, I tell him, with 
many a pedantic chuckle, that he can now 
feel like Drake and call himself “the 
circumnavigator.” I explain this. F. says 
shortly that they haven't started Latin at 
school yet either. 

Thus the early morning wore on. 
We had barely left Uxbridge on the port 
bow than the first of many arguments 
began with the navigator, on the ques- 
tion of whether or not this was the time 
to eat the hard-boiled eggs. (Slight 
exegesis on the digestive system.) 
Beaconsfield brought a succinct lesson 
on Disraeli, the Reform Bill, and the 
Suez Canal: to which J. replied with a 
sullen statement that he was starving, a 
comparison of his sensations with those 
of a shipwrecked mariner after ten days 
in an open boat, and an inquiry into 
what might be the taste of the flesh of a 
shipmate. 

To this I replied with what I knew of 
cannibalism, and what I guessed of the 
Congo (products and exports). Thus, 
after a geological sketch of the Chilterns, 
over which we passed, and a scornful 
reply from J. that they were nothing to 
Everest, which he proposed to climb the 
moment he was grown up (in order to 
be knighted Sir J. by the Queen), we 
won our way to Oxford, home of 
learning. 

The log continues: 

9.28. a.m. Oxford. 
spires, 


Point out dreaming 
and draw glowing picture of 
University career for F., crowned with all 
honours. 4}. announces determination to 
join R.A.F. instead, on the ground that 
this gives him better chance to risk his life 
for the Queen. Point out shocking hazards of 
common-room life in Oxford, but faintly. 

9.30 a.m. Our second breakfast, at a 
café in the High. While the navigator 
consumes eggs, bacon, and hot rolls, the 
waitress informs me that this is late for 
breakfast, which does not square with my 
recollections of Oxford breakfasts, for these 
(I recall) often started at 11 a.m., with 
hock cup. I just stop myself telling 7. 
about these breakfasts, which are not 
educational. 

10.0 a.m. Walk }. round Christ Church 
and tell him about Cardinal Wolsey. He 
replies with ribald rhyme about King 
Henry VIII. 

10.30 a.m. 
The day 1s 


Drive on into Cotswolds. 


heavenly, but the road 
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cluttered with vast lorries carrying 
mysterious and gigantic pieces of 
machinery. }. develops inconvenient thirst 
for information about these, which I 
have to leave unslaked. 

11.10 a.m. Chipping Norton. 7. points 
out that at this precise moment Virginia 
and Thea are leaving Paddington, and 
urges greater speed. 

11.30.a.m. Broadway, and old-world 
charm. The last touch to the village's air 
of having been provided and fully stocked 
by a Shaftesbury Avenue theatrical 
agency ts added by a vicar driving along 
Broadway's main street in a dog cart. 
Point out this charming sight to the 
navigator, who in return calls my attention 
to a brand-new model sports car, of which 
he obligingly gives me the stroke and bore, 
cost price, r.p.m., and m.p.g. He adds 
that he bets our own car is as old as that 
old Cardinal Wolsey. 

12 noon. After brooding over this insult 
our old car blows a tyre in the middie of 
the Vale of Evesham. Hard and fruitless 
labour with jack, during which 7. gives 
me lectur: on the working of the internal 
combustion engine. He holds that where 
cars are concerned my education has been 
neglected. 

From now on the navigator mani- 
fested every impatience, calculating 
minute by minute how far the daft and 


soit Virginia and ‘Thea had reached by 
train. (A sixpenny bet causes that boy to 
tremble.) The wheel was changed by a 
kindly lorry-driver, but we lost time at 
Worcester (1.30arr., 1.45 dep.) by 
wandering past sign-posts while I was 
instructing the navigator about the 
Battle of Worcester, King Charles I, and 
the Divine Right of Kings. We lunched 
at pretty little Hallow, on the Ludlow 
Road. ‘The motherly waitress, on 
inquiring whether “the young gentle- 
man’s roast beef would be a_half- 
portion,” received so withering a glance 
of silent reproach that I was obliged to 
read a short lecture on Manners. 

2.20 p.m. Left Hallow. Gorged on ox- 
tail soup, half an ox, and ice-cream, the 
navigator has left the bridge and is fast 
asleep in the back of the car. 

3.10 p.m. Ludlow. Seeing family 
washing spread out on trees, | feel called 
upon to wake up F. and recite to him 
“Loveliest of trees, the cherry now,” 
interrupted during a very good joke about 
the trees “wearing whites for Whitsun- 
tide,” by J.’s request to be allowed to eat 
hard-boiled eggs this very moment. Am 
weary, and agree. 

3.30. p.m On Newtown Road cross 
border into Wale.s Daffodils fading by 
roadside prompt me to a few words on the 
Principality. J. snarls back an estimate 
of the present whereabouts of Virginia and 
Thea, and makes unfavourable comments 
on our speed. 

Worn out with driving and education, 
1 insisted on stopping for tea at 
Newtown (4.20 
p.m.). The navigator 
seemed inexplicably 
to have lost his 
appetite, and made 
do with one fizzy 
orangeade, one gin- 
ger beer, and one 
Sparkling Vigoroso. 
Time of departure: 
4.55 p.m. There 
were thirty-nine 
miles to Aberdovey, 
and the roads hilly 
and twisting; but the 
train carrying the 
daft and soft Virginia 
and Thea did not 
(we thought) arrive 
till 6.10 p.m., and 
the navigator’s six- 
pence seemed safe, 
bar accidents. 
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5.20 p.m. Never bar accidents. Reached 
Llanggwylloes (or some such) to discover 
we were on wrong road. Began to retrace 
road for eight miles. All thoughts o/ 
education receding. 

5.55 p.m. Machynlleth. Ten miles nox 
to go in fifteen minutes, on savage 
serpentining roads. Navigator 
Education at dead stop. 

6.9 Aberdovey Station. 

It was a pity, all told, that | had made 
a mistake in the time of the Paddington- 
Aberdovey train. It arrives at 5.58 p.m. 
Virginia and Thea, prim and polished as 
if from their boudoir, met J. and myself: 
their stated opinion of us was that we 
were travel-stained, and looked both 
daft and soft. ‘The navigator, sixpencc 
the poorer, looked up at me with a 
forgiving smile. “Let that,” 
Joseph, “be a lesson to you.”’ 


lense, 


said 


B a 


Department of Ill Wind 


“The income from Burglary and other 
Miscellaneous classes, involving many and 
varied risks, continues to grow and makes 
up a substantial proportion of the hom« 
Accident premium, with generally profitable 
results.”"—From an Insurance Company's 
Annual Report 








“ Must your music always come first?” 
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The Pre-Elizabethans 


The Bloomsbury Group. J. K. Johnstone. 
Secker and Warburg, 25/- 


HIRTY years ago the word 
“Bloomsbury” was a battle-cry: 


the great triangular battle of 
Highbrow, Middlebrow, Lowbrow was 
in progress and the frequenters of one 
particular salon were identified by the 
Press as the leaders of the Highbrows. 
It is odd that the name of a London 
district once aristocratic, later seedy 
and finally academic should have been 
narrowed to a little group of Cambridge 
expatriates, who had no connection 
with either the scholarship or the good 
causes that surrounded them. The 
philistines, led by the dregs of non- 
conformity and some tough sons of the 
manse who had done well out of the war 
and were intending to do even better 
out of the peace, were hoping to con- 
solidate the victories against the arts 
that they had won during the general 
lowering of civilian standards during 
the war. It was the great age of riots at 
art shows and letters to the papers about 
unintelligible long-haired poets and 
caterwauling music and of using 
“healthy” and “unhealthy” as critical 
terms. 

The militant lowbrow was defeated 
and the danger to-day is far more that 
the arts may be killed by kindness than 
that they will be harried and suppressed. 
The victory was won in the libraries, 
the museums and the schools. The 
public insisted on reading books, seeing 
films and listening to music that the 
Press screamed were beneath contempt 
and positively dangerous to the national 
health. As the mental age of the readers 
was rising far above the mental age of 
the proprietors, there had to be a slow 
and reluctant shift in the Press itself. 
The violence decreased and was suc- 
ceeded by suppression of any reference 
to the arts, though in a few places 
highbrows were employed to write 
about them seriously. When the Second 
War came Lord Beaverbrook said there 


was no place for culture in war-time, as 
Goering had said that when he heard 
the word culture he reached for his 
revolver; but the Beaverbrook-Goering 
line belonged to the past. 

Mr. Johnstone’s thesis (which comes 
from Leeds and not, as it surely should 
have done, from London) attempts to 
show the philosophical and zsthetic 


beliefs of the Bloomsbury Group ex- 
pressed in the books of three of them, 


Mr. Forster, Lytton Strachey and 
Virginia Woolf. After summarizing 
Moore’s Principia Ethica and extracting 
what consistent doctrine he can from 
Roger Fry, he shies away from including 
Keynes’s economics and proceeds for 
hundreds of pages to summarize the 
biographies and novels and extract 
themes from them. At first I rebelled 
against the method; but it is only fair 
to add that when I had finished his 
thirty pages on Howards End, for 
example, I had been shown all sorts of 
things I had missed in the novel, which 
I pick out as I had re-read it fairly 
recently. This is not an outstanding 
work of literary criticism; but it is quite 
useful, and one hopes that students will 
not find it so useful that they ignore the 
material on which it is based. 

Where he weakens his potential value 
is by isolating the work from the Group, 
the ostensible subject of his book. 
Though Bloomsbury was much more 
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important for its practice than its theory 
(a good fault!), it did stand for certain 
truths—that states of mind were 
valuable, that personal relations were 
important, and that the contemplation 
of works of art was a Good—and he 
might have told us how far either theory 
or practice influenced later writers. My 
own feeling is that there was not much 
common ground even among members 
of the group: they had strong personal - 
ities and their books are individual and 
unrelated. The salon gossip was fun 
and there was mutual encouragement in 
work; there is no reliable evidence of 
more. 

More important even than the 
question of influence on other writers 
is the question of influence on national 
history, and here rather an odd thing 
happened. By singling out one elabor- 
ately aloof and uncompetitive Blooms- 
bury Group as the centre of High- 
browism, instead of the circle round 
Mr. Eliot (though he was not completely 
separated from Bloomsbury), the Press 
pushed it into some kind of unexercised 
but yet effective leadership. One unfair 
advantage that it had over its opponents 
was an extraordinary concentration of 
ability, another was a genuine distaste 
for what its opponents considered 
important; it could not be bought. 

To-day Britain, having been a Rome, 
has the chance of becoming a Greece. 
During the post-war period London 
succeeded Paris as the cultural capital 
of the civilized world, and philistinism 
has at least gone underground. ‘The 
successors to Bloomsbury have attained 
positions of authority, and perhaps 
appear to the young painter or writer 
like a great wall of orthodoxy blocking 
his way; but at least it is a more civilized 
orthodoxy than the one it supplanted. 
The queues outside the ‘late, the un- 
expectedly high listening figures of the 
Third Programme and the type of book 
taken increasingly out of the local 
public libraries do suggest that the 
country has returned some way towards 
the Mediterranean _ tradition. The 
development should be judged not in 


comparison with some ideal society 





in which everybody has good taste 
and keen appetite but with the world 
of the Marconi Case and the Lloyd- 
George Honours Lists and the public 
hysteria over Horatio Bottomley, and, a 
belated example, James Agate’s reviews 
of Virginia Woolf. R. G. G. Price 


Five Plays. 
Allen, 21/- 
Only two have yet been produced, 

perhaps because Mr. Wilson approaches 

the theatre through a very long avenue 
of minute stage directions. When it is 
reached, the dialogue can be lively and 
the characters fairly sharp, but three of 
the plays are unlikely to hold more than 
a collector's interest for the English 
reader, who will find their satire hard to 
judge. In terms of sex and whisky and 
smart backchat, in one case oddly mixed 
with fantasy, these deal with new patterns 
in American life after the First War; 

America’s Bright Young People seem 

mercifully no less remote than our own. 
More modern, though equally in- 

tangible for us, is “The Little Blue 

Light,’ a political melodrama about an 

old-fashioned liberal fighting an_ all- 

powerful secret society of American 
fascists. ‘The fifth play—nicely described 
on the blurb as set in “a fabulous seven- 
teenth century”—treats in a wild way 
the professional difficulties of a sorcerer 
in the reign of Louis XI FE. O. D. K. 


Edmund Wilson W. #8 


Falling Stream. 
Cape, 10/6 
The 


Hester W. Chapman 


heroine of Falling Stream is, 


I suspect, more common in life than in 


literature. Perhaps because complicity 
with one’s own unawareness is a particu- 
larly difficult theme to handle and make 
dramatic. Mary wanted to marry Edward 
but he married her friend Laura instead, 
so she integrates herself firmly into a trio 
existence, seeing her réle as that of a 
support to her friend and the man she 
loves——in fact, on however inglorious a 
level, as necessary. But in middle age an 
unexpected summer makes Mary grasp 
at a change in réle: she and Edward 
might become the couple with neurotic 
Laura as their sick child. 

But here the outside world intervenes: 
other people know one’s intentions so 
much better than oneself, and the devoted 
friend, the undemanding lover, the 
resigned “‘has-not” has to face her real 
motives. With a little more space Miss 
Chapman might have heightened her 
moment of understanding, but it is a 
good theme, and especial praise must go 
to the secondary characters who, if 
slightly standardized, are arresting. 

$. B. 


Jan's Journal. 
Press, 12.6 
To write of the countryside with 

affection and without garden pathery or 

lushness is something of an achievement, 
but Mr. Duncan does more. He sees the 
shires in the round, the sordidness and 


Ronald Duncan. Museum 


the snarling undertones as well as the 
beauty, and he interprets them to the 
townsman through the eye of a poet with 
a shrewdly edged sense of humour. 

The Journal is a collection of very brief 
sketches of farm life in all seasons. “As 
I drag my Wellingtons through the 
sludge of the farmyard, the wind slaps 
my face like a wet tarpaulin ... Oh, this 
is the countryside townspeople don’t 
know. This is the reason you'll find 
Devonians in distant Dominions and they 
were probably blown there.”’ But he 
doesn’t really hate it all. He records with 
surprise night sounds and sights pre- 
viously unnoticed: “If I, a farmer, have 
been as blind as this, what have towns- 
people seen, whose nights are made ribald 
with neon signs?” ‘Though at times 
rather overplaying the part of a man full 
of care—finance, unrewarding labour, 
competitors’ avarice—Mr. Duncan has 
found plenty of time to stand and stare, 
and pretty profitably too. F.L. M. 


Leopards and Lilies. 
Faber, 12'6 


Alfred Duggan 
The author’s stubborn avoidance of 
the “By-my-halidom!” touch would 
be even more of a relief than it is if he 
had not so over-corrected as to substitute 
a great deal of modern jargon. ‘The 
thirteenth-century heroine is told to sit 
up and take notice, she copes with her 
husband, and remarks—‘ Oh, embraces 
and that sort of thing? They don’t bother 
me.’ King John ate enough for six, a 
movement fizzled out and the reader, as 
a result, becomes self-conscious in the 
search for anachronisms of speech. 

The story is excellent, full of intrigue 
and understanding of the complications 
of policy. Margaret fitzGerald, a 
daughter of the King’s Chamberlain, 
became the child bride of a boy bride- 
groom, and bore him a “large pale 
healthy” son. A fortnight after her 
husband’s death she was betrothed (a 
matter of convenience) to one of King 
John’s seneschals—the son of a Norman 
knitht and a peasant girl. Becky Sharp, 
married to an E. M. Dell hero, would 
have been as well and ill suited as was 
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Margaret to her husband. There is 
plenty of excitement, and no _ over- 
laying-on of local colour in this tale of 
““a most unhappy lady.” B. E. B. 


The Girl’s Journey. 


Heinemann, 16/- 


Enid Bagnold. 

This is a one-volume reprint of The 
Happy Foreigner, published in 1920, and 
The Squire, published in 1938. Miss 
Bagnold is a very original novelist and 
has always been, if not unfashionable, 
writing in ways that were out of fashion. 
The Happy Foreigner describes a love 
affair between a woman driver for the 
French Army and a French officer. It is 
set in the winter after the Armistice and 
is a wonderful description of feminity, 
persisting despite corrugated-iron squalor 
and chapped hands and helpless pity for 
lonely refugees on frost-blackened roads. 
The Squire is about maternity, about a 
middle-aged, rich woman adding a fifth 
child to her family in a great house 
among slack, evasive servants. The 
ruminative exploration of the maternal 
point of view and the descriptive writing 
are more important than the sequence of 
events. 

‘These are quite unlike any other novels, 
and to a man they are occasionally secret, 
hostile, unwelcoming; but their vivid 
apprehension of life and their unself- 
pitying acceptance of it are cheering. 

RB. G.'C, P. 


The Narrowing Circle. 


Julian Symons 
Gollancz, 10/6 


The circle is a noose of circumstantial 
evidence round the innocent neck of 
Dave Nelson, editorial executive at 
Gross Enterprises, a publishing “house 
specializing in tales of violence. The 
hero’s sense of unreality when confronted 
with his first loaded revolver of real life 
provides one of many passages which 
make the book a cut above the products 
of Sir Henry Gross and his unsavoury 
hacks. Frankly a whodunit, but refresh- 
ingly in three dimensions, Mr. Symons’ 
story is conscientiously constructed, with 
a dénouement likely to defeat all but the 
most astute. Back references to earlier 
chapters—and it is significant that the 
reader is impelled to make them— 
confirm that the game has been fairly 
played J.B. B 


; é AT THE PLAY 
“ae! 


After the Ball (GLOBE) 
Joyce Grenfell Requests the 
Pleasure (FORTUNE) 

The Taming of the Shrew 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 
Both Ends Meet (APo..o) 
It's Never Too Late (WESTMINSTER) 
NE of Noét Cowarp’s difficulties in 
turning Lady Windermere’s Fan into 
a musical comedy is that, not un- 
naturally, he finds the Victorians period- 
funny, so that although he uses some of 
Wilde’s epigrams in addition to his own,he 
cannot escape a spoiling note of burlesque 
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The song “ Why Is It the Woman Who 
Pays?” is in his best vein, but its senti- 
ments are very far from Wilde. And a 
graver obstacle is the basic melodrama 
of the original. This involves him at 
moments of crisis in operatic ding-dong 
which is heavily undramatic and slows 
up the second act badly, as well as 
forcing on Mrs. Erlynne a long explana- 
tory monologue sounding like a_plot- 
synopsis at the top of a serial. 

In other words, the tincture of Wilde 
is a very uncertain asset, but if one 
can forget it there is still a good deal 
in After the Ball to be enjoyed simply as 
musical comedy. Mr. Cowarp has 
written pleasing music and a number of 
extremely nimble lyrics, Ropert Her- 
MANN, having good voices at his disposal, 
has seen to it that they are sung with 
maximum effect, and Doris ZINKEISEN, 
although I found her sets a little dull, 
has dressed the production charmingly. 
The cast is by no means uniform in style 
—SxHamvus Locke’s Lord Darlington, for 
instance, is the wrong kind of Irishman— 
but Mary Excvis and VANgssa LEE are 
impressive as Mrs. Erlynne and Lady 
Windermere, IRENE BROWNE scores as the 
outrageous Duchess, and Mr. Hopper 
and Mr. Dumby are particularly happy 
with GRAHAM Payn and Dennis Bowen. 
The ecstatic little ballet in which Mr 
Hopper and Lady Agatha (Parricia 
Cree) celebrate their engagement must 
have given Mr. HELPMANN as much 
pleasure as it does us. 


The thumping success of Joyce 
Grenfell Requests the Pleasure is due not 
only to the fact that Miss GRENFELL 
has written for herself material of 
exactly the right weight for her special 
gifts but also to the clever use of three 
exciting young dancers, BeryL Kaye, 
Pappy SToNe and Irvinc Davies, who 
widen the range of the programme 
(while giving Miss GRENFELL time to 
change), for although her satire and 
gentle pathos are perfect of their kind, 
they cover a limited field that stops short 
of the passion and tragedy which enable 
Ruth Draper to hold an audience alone. 
But the field is brilliantly covered, in 
lyrics and monologues of refreshing wit 
and quality. Joyce GRENFELL’s sting is 
in no way blunted by her grace and good 
manners. The impersonation of a best- 
selling children’s writer addressing an 
assembly of her little victims on the 
mystic processes of mass-production 
carries a deadly barb. One of the 
happiest items is her exuberant Scan- 
dinavian lady at a cocktail party; she is 
equally at home in cockney, American 
and in all her exquisite gradations of 
refeened English; and she can be very 
touching, as in her tweedy- spinster, the 
willing lifelong slave of three brothers, 
and in her Edwardian hostess taking on 
the chin her husband’s elopement. The 


dancing (arranged by Wenpy Toye and 
others) adds much to the evening, so 
does RicHArRD ADDINSELL’s music, and 
the whole entertainment has been fused 











Miss Joyce GRENFELI 


by Laurter Lister into, obviously, a 
smash hit. 


The revival of last year’s The Taming 
of the Shrew suits Stratford’s young com- 
pany down to the ground; so well, indeed, 
that the production shows improvement. 
I am in favour of GrorGce Devine’s 
repeated experiment of using pieces of an 
earlier play to reinforce the Sly story. 
Where Shakespeare left Sly in the air, we 
see him wake primed with a new am- 
bition to subdue his wife, and in a 
pleasing final scene we see the players 
strolling away into the night, their job 
done. ‘The main contestants are fairly 
matched. BARBARA JEFFORD, who has 
found a good strong voice again, is a 
spirited Katharina, and Kerr MIcHeLt, 
strangely reminiscent of the carly Douglas 
Fairbanks, a swaggering and attractive 
Petruchio. A great deal is owed to the 
humour and _ natural hospitality of 
WILLIAM DevLin’s host, which lightens 
the barbarities, though I still wish that 
poor Sly—played delightfully by James 
Grovut—had found a purse or at any 
rate a bottle in his pocket. ‘The minor 
characters reflect a lot of careful work: 
Leo McKern makes Grumio consistently 
funny, Epwarp ATIENZA nearly shakes 
Gremio to bits with senile yearning, 
GEOFFREY BAYLDON’s talent for the 
eccentric blossoms finely in Hortensio. 
And Vivienne Kernort’s Paduan mansion 
is even better than we thought last year. 


With the approach of the July instal- 
ment tax-ridden audiences will find Both 
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[Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure 
Miss Beryt Kaye 


Ends Meet a welcome tonic. It occasion- 
ally runs thin (especially in the third 
scene) and is founded on the single joke 
of tax-dodgers boasting gleefully of their 
particular skills to unsuspected members 
of the Inland Revenue; but this has been 
treated by ArTHUR MACcRAE with a lively 
comic invention, and Perrer Brook 
makes so much of a cast of admirably 
light comedians that in pace and point 
the production reminds one of the French 
stage. ‘There is a wonderful skirmish 
between two apoplectic old gentlemen, 
ALcaN Wess and Mies MaALeson; 
BrenpdA Bruce is delightful as the 
harassed fiancée of a still more harassed 
dramatist, played with nice inflections by 
the author himself; and Cyrin RAYMOND 
(as a hearty solicitor balancing on the 
very edge of the law), JANE Downs, 
RicHARD Easton (whose terrible Ameri- 
can suit goes unexplained), and RicHarp 
PEARSON complete a buoyant team. Mr. 
PEARSON’s method of being funny is so 
original that | hope we shall soon see 
him in a bigger part. 


In The Breadwinner Mr. Battle left 
his horrible family because he was tired 
of working for them; in’ Feniciry 
Douctas’s It’s Never Too Late Mirs. 
Hammond leaves hers in order to get 
peace in which to write, though in fact 
peace proves sterile and she has to come 
back to seek inspiration in the hopeless 
disorder of her home. A good theme 
for comedy, and up to a point Miss 
DouGLas manages it well, finding several 
neat situations; beyond that it breaks 


down in successful 


exaggeration. A 
barrister can’t be quite incapable of 
listening, even to his wife, and no 
physically spry mother-in-law, however 
venomous, would in the last resort fail 
to cross the room for her library book 
when she badly wanted it. Mr. Battle’s 
position was gruesomely real; this is not, 
and where a harder actress might have 
made us believe in Mrs. Hammond’s 
drastic action, CeLIA JOHNSON is 80 
utterly charming that it remains im- 
probable. Nevertheless she gives a 
lovely performance, and in an otherwise 
patchy cast MARY Merraut, [AN HUNTER 
and ANTHONY IRELAND con tribute solidly 


Recommended 
‘lhe three best new plays in London 
are Fry’s The Dark is Light Enough 
(Aldwych), Wynyard Browne’s A 
Question of Fact (Piccadilly), and N. C 
Hunter's A Day by the Sea (Haymarket) 
Eric Keown 


. AT THE PICTURES 
—_ //) 
Gate of Hell 
‘l’ is quite surprising to find something 
uncomplimentary to say about a 
Western: to find one, in fact, that 
in spite of good points is full of things to 
criticize, including certain moments of 
unintentional comedy. ‘here have been 
so many Westerns lately whose smooth 
and satisfying competence seemed to 
suggest no comment but “Very well 
done-—again” that Johnny Guitar 
(Director: Nicwoias Ray), which is 
heavily over-dramatized and_ rhetorical 


Johnny Guitar 


Johnny Guitar—STERLING HaypEN 


Iienna 


and goes all out to impress the customers 
with ham and corn, is almost welcome as 
a change. 

I’m only sorry that Mr. Ray should 
be the director; he has done good stuff 
of a very different kind (for instance, 
They Live by Night and In a Lonely Place) 
and I certainly can’t believe he took this 
seriously. Another honoured name 
connected with the piece is that of 
Harry STRADLING, the director of 
photography, but he comes out of it very 
well. Using a system called Trucolor 
(it’s hard to keep up with all the 
competing colour-photography systems 
these days) he is able to make the picture 
often beautiful to look at; as a visual 
experience it is quite worth having. 

As a story, though, it is hoked-up 
nonsense. It would have been perfectly 
possible to tell a story of very much the 
same kind—that is to say, dealing with 
the same theme—using credible and 
interesting characters and convincing 
local detail; but no, the characters had 
to be dramatic types, larger than life in 
every way and ready at all times to strike 
an attitude, flash an eye and deliver a 
fiery rhetorical speech. 

Dominating the whole affair is the 
Joan Crawford part, which proves on 
examination to be essentially the one 
she has played often enough before 
the passionate career-woman. Here she 
is Vienna, boss of a gambling-house she 
has built in the middle of nowhere in 
the sure and certain hope that the rail- 
road will shortly reach the place and make 
it profitable. Against her are the local 
ranchers, always ready to be worked up 


[Johnny Guitar 


The Dancing Kid—Scorr Bravy 


Joan CRAwFrorD 
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into a lynching party; for her is the 
mysterious heroic Johnny (STERLING 
HAYDEN), ex-gunfighter, who long ago 
laid aside his guns (for a guitar) because 
of her disapproval but is in the story, we 
know, because on slight provocation he 
will take them up again, 

There are also assorted villains, and 
a black-browed villainess played by 
Mercepes McCAMBRIDGE, a _ character 
of the kind usually described as 
“ warped,” who finally fights the heroine 
(using her small lady’s-size gun and 
swishing her long black skirt). The 
teeming melodramatie incident culmin- 
ates in an enormous fire, for Trucolor, 
like any other system, has to show off 
with a fire. Absurd the whole thing is, 
but quite entertainingly absurd, and 
often excellent visually. 


Sut talking of visuals, it would take a 
lot to beat those in the first Japanese 
colour film to appear in London, Gate 
of Hell (Director: ‘Ternosuke KINvu- 
GASA), which presents some of the 
most beautiful pictures I have ever seen 
on a screen: nearly every moment of it 
is beautiful, and in a style that is some- 
how highly individual and fresh. I still 
think the conventions of Japanese acting 
and narrative are too unlike ours for us 
to be able to respond emotionally to the 
story, but interest in the characters and 
circumstances (like Rashomon, this is 
another story of the twelfth century) is 
continuous. And the beauty of the film 
is indescribable: every fresh angle and 
scene brings a picture in which light and 


colour, delicate or bold, are ingeniously 


composed in some attractive way. The 
title refers to an actual gate that plays a 
subsidiary part in the story and seems 
quite misleading 

* ” 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Still the most impressive, gripping 
and well-made film in London is The 
Wages of Fear or Le Salaire de la Peur 
(24/2/54). That, and also the Disney 
documentary The Living Desert (2/6/54), 
I recently saw again with enjoyment. 
I have been forgetting to recommend 
Knave of Hearts (26/5/54) lately. Hen- 
riette (19/5/54) and the CinemaScope 
record of the royal tour, The Flight of the 
White Heron, continue. 

‘Top release is the very good Australian- 
made account of The Queen in Australia 
(2/6/54). Carnival Story is about an 
American circus in Germany, full of 
elemental passions and (as the circus 
boss puts it) “straight American mud- 
show corn.” RiCHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 


Die Walkiire (CovENT GARDEN) 

Katya Kabanova (SADLER’s WELLS) 

N Walkiire Sy_via FisHER sang so 
potently and coloured her tone so 
aptly to the shifting moods of the 
part that people not only went home 
saving this was the best Sieglinde since 
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Lotte Lehmann but didn’t eat their 
words on waking up next morning. 
Hans Berrer, too boyishly beefy for 
Siegmund, had throat trouble: some of 
his legato work was rough as a rug. 

After an unusually melodious dressing 
down from Fricka (Miss von ILosvay) 
the Wotan, Mr. FrRANTz, whose singing 
is always worth listening to, flew into pet 
rather than rage and, in the finale, gave 
us more the suburban dad than the 
heart-torn All Father. When Briinnhilde, 
sung with pleasant certitude by 
MARGARET HARSHAW in a sort of magni- 
fied lyric soprano, put it to him that, for 
the duration of her mountain-top sleep, 
she should be ringed about by magic fire, 
Wotan beamed genially upon her as who 
should say “That's my Brinny. Never 
stumped for an idea, my Brinny isn’t.” 

While this cosy exchange was going on 
Fritz Stiepry, the conductor, and the 
orchestra moved majestically into posi- 
tion for the Abschied and their best Ring 
conducting and playing so far. In 
Rheingold one had hardly noticed Mr. 
STIEDRY was there. The music then 
plodded impersonally along, with an 
over-emphasized brass lead sticking out 
here and there like a sore finger, as 
usually happens on a Ring orchestra’s 
first night. 

Now for Lesiiz Hurry’s new designs. 
We see these through a proscenium 
gauze which prints a half-tone screen 
effect upon everybody and everything. 
The eight subordinate Valkyries, who 
sang with nicety and lustre, were in 
gownshop models of flowing green, 
their helmets reshaped to natty millinery: 
odd wear for Valhalla, one would have 
thought. The fire effects at the end were 
a fine, scorching eyeful. But what of the 
opening scene? Instead of the primeval 
dining room which Wagner had in mind, 
Mr. Hurry gives us a murky forest 
clearing with stockades: not a stick of 
furniture, no bite of food for the famished 
Siegmund, not even a larder in sight, the 
whole exccllent as a stage picture, epic 
even, but so wide of Wagner’s very 
practical stage directions as to make us 
cluck with exasperation. 


Better do the right thing for the wrong 
reasons than not at all. 

Katya Kabanova was heard with new 
respect and warmly clapped at the Wells 
the other night presumably because 
(a) the present revival marks the birth- 
centenary of Leos Janacek, its composer, 
and (6) is conducted by Janacek’s 
distinguished compatriot .in exile, 
RAFAEL KUBELIK. 

When first put on at the Wells in 195i 
Katya drew pitifully small houses and 
was bludgeoned by hostile or neutral 
notices into what seemed oblivion. ‘To 
anybody with a heart as well as a pair of 
analytical ears it was as obvious then as 
now that Katya, for all its weak third act, 
is a work of intense and original beauty. 
Amy SHUARD sings the heroine’s crucial 
first-act monologue—which is the psy- 
chological key to her adultery in the 








[Van Dongen exhibition 


L’heure de la bleue 
“Tes malade ct tu bois de l’absinth?” 
“Mais oui, m’sieur l'docteur m'la prescrit.” 
‘** Mince, qui est done ce docteur?” 
“Je ne connais pas d’autre docteur que moi-méme—"’ 


second act and her suicide in the third— 
not a particle more movingly than she 
did four years ago. Apart from a 
detail here and there, the production 
(Mr. ARUNDELL’s—sober, sensitive and 
convincing) is just as it was. 

It is nonsense, then, to pretend, as 
some are doing, that Mr. Kuperik has 
unveiled a hitherto unknown or partially 
glimpsed masterpiece. What Mr. 
KuBELIK has done is make the score 
sound twice as loud and explosive as 
anyone had ever imagined. We thus get 
more of the pain and the grotesquerie, 
important factors in Janacek’s conception 
admittedly. ‘The termagant mother-in- 
law (sung by EpirH Coates) and the 
drunken Volga merchant (by Owen 
BRANNIGAN) are in consequence more in 
the picture than they used to be. But 
what has become of the old half-lights 


and poetry? CHarces ReIp 
ii AT THE GALLERY 
msi Tue ‘Toucn or A PAINTER 


Braque (1.C.A. Gallery, 17-18 Dover 
Street, W.1. Closes July 3). 
VAN DONGEN (recently O’Hana Gallery, 
13 Carlos Place, W.1). 
Marcaret GREEN (recently Trafford 
Gallery, 119 Mount Street, W.1). 

NE important quality unites two 

such otherwise disparate artists as 

Braque and Van Dongen. It is 
that both have that happy touch with 
their materials which proclaims the born 
paiiiter. After that their ways severely 
part. Van Dongen, like Dufy, whose 
retrospective exhibition was seen in 
London last winter, has painted the chic 
international world of pre-war Deauville, 
with occasional excursions into the low 
life of the streets. He has enormous gusto 
and some considerable degree of wit. 
His humour is more boisterous and 


ams 


me) 


savage, and his colour more flamboyant 
than that of Dufy; at times, it must be 
said, he declines both to the flashy, and 
even the cheap sentimental. For all that, 
at his best, he is a figure of consequence. 

Braque, a leading star and co- 
instigator with Picasso of abstract art, has, 
besides impeccable taste, an almost 
feminine sensibility and delicacy of 
approach which once earned him from 
the latter the title of being the mother 
of cubism, if he, Picasso, was the father. 
Less volatile than Picasso, he operates 
between narrower limits. He has, more- 
over, maintained, latterly, a more con- 
stant course, at a point of his own 
choosing, between representation and 
abstraction. His contact with life, 
though slight, is charming, both in his 
occasional representation of the female 
body, for which he has his own formula, 
and in his interiors and _ still-lifes. 
Theoretically he seeks to destroy rather 
than create any illusion of atmosphere or 
solidity. ‘This, he seems to say of his 
work, with almost pedantic insistence, is 
painting, not a conjuring trick. If one 
accepts his asthetic creed, at least 
temporarily, there is nothing to prevent 
great enjoyment from his sober concoc- 
tions in which black often plays a rich 
and satisfying part. As an exploiter of 
varied textures and qualities of paint, 
he is in a field of his own. And besides 
there is in his work, frequently, some- 
thing of that fervent quality which 
distinguishes the work of art from an 
amusing trifle, a qualicy which—to quote 
from Braque’s note’ook—one 
explain. 

It is with great pleasure that | greet 
some of this rare and indefinable quality 
in the work of a newcomer, Margaret 
Green, who has found herself in a series 
of small, traditional land- and seascapes. 
She, too, is a born painter. 

AprRIAN DAINTREY 
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Continental Express 


HE first programmes in 
television’s Continental 
Exchange were highly 
successful: sound and vision 
were of good quality—only a 
little below the normal Lime 
Grove standard—and the two 
items transmitted from Swit- 
zerland and Italy bulged with 
interest and excitement. First, 
I suppose, we should con- 
gratulate the technicians who 
made this experiment possible : 
it isa magnificent achievement, 
one that makes television 
more magical than ever and 
prepares the way for dramatic 
progress in visual entertain- 
ment and, perhaps, in inter- 
national understanding. 
‘There are scoffers of course who regard 
the Exchange as just another gimmick in 
a world of canned and second-hand 
culture. I feel sorry for such malcontents: 
they must be peculiarly insensitive and 
unimaginative. If the Exchange prospers 
millions of viewers will be able to com- 
pare foreign and home-made television 
programmes, and the B.B.C. will get a 
little of the competition it so urgently 
needs. Millions of untravelled viewers 
will have a chance of looking-in on the 
cities, peoples and pleasures of Continen- 
tal Europe. The little screen will broaden 
our minds and help to break down 
national barriers of ignorant prejudice. 
In both programmes, from Montreux 
and Rome, the cameras were used 
intelligently. ‘The famous “Féte des 
Narcisses” seemed much more “alive” 
somehow than any newsreel, and since 
I can offer no practical reason for this 
(in terms of sight or sound) I can only 
suppose that the mere knowledge of the 
programme’s immediacy was enough to 
transpose the viewer from his armchair 
to the streets of Montreux. We saw the 














Eurovision—Entente Cordiale 


floral procession with its lovely children 
and captivating maidens, and the eye of 
the camera seemed infallible in selecting 
for closer scrutiny precisely those faces 
and incidents that had already caught our 
eye. The gaiety of the scene, the un- 
intentional humour of the marching 
bandsmen and the excitement of the 
spectators were infectious and refreshing. 
A handsome holiday in miniature. 

From Rome the pictures were so good 
that we could examine the great paintings 
and sculptures of St. Peter’s in some 
detail. ‘The cameras roamed smoothly 
about the city in a series of fine panoramic 
sweeps, pinpointing the architectural 
treasures and trapping sunlight and 
shadow in some of the finest landscapes 
my old receiver has ever blinked back at 
me. 

Sound radio made a very good job of 
the tenth anniversary of D-Day, and I 
particularly enjoyed a minor item called 
“European Family Favourites,” a record 
programme presented by Jean Metcalfe. 
Miss Metcalfe is an ideal disc-jockey, 
the pin-up voice of millions. Unlike so 
many of her colleagues she never angles 
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for effect or resorts to vocal 
gymnastics. ‘The announce- 
ment of a Bach fugue does not 
bring a soughing, tense awe 
into her voice, nor does she 
adopt the conventional lachry- 
mose throb when announcing 
a hard luck story. She remains 
unfailingly cheerful, whole- 
some and sisterly. Her pro- 
gramme mixed the jazz and 
sentimental songs of war with 
some of our noblest music, 
George Formby with Beet- 
hoven, Vera Lynn _ with 
Kathleen Ferrier, and was 
immensely nostalgic and en- 
joyable. 

Back to television again for 
one of the queerest items ever 
screened, “ Buried Treasure 
The Peat Bog Murder 
Mystery.” This was the B.B.C. in 
mortarboard and baggy trousers, dis- 
pensing sugared pills of culture in its 
best party manner, with charades, a 
bean-feast, a soupson of sophistication 
and a dash of parlour game. Sir Morti- 
mer Wheeler and Glyn Daniel let down 
their hair and tried to show us what fun 
archeology (it’s all the rage!) can be. 

The trouble with this kind of pro- 
gramme is that it is unlikely to satisfy 
brows of any height. People interested 
in Tollund Man (the two-thousand-year- 
old corpse discovered in the peat bogs 
of Denmark) would have been grateful 
for more facts and fewer pranks, people 
interested only in_ frivolities would 
switch off at the first mention of 
archeology and museums, and the vast 
audience of earnest middle-brows would 
be left stranded and uneasy, wondering 
whether their legs were being pulled or 
they were missing the point. There is 
enough ballyhoo, surely, in television’s 
ample offering of light entertainment. 
Let us have our meagre ration of serious 
fare straight and crystal-clear. 

BERNARD HOLLOWooD 
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“ENGL 


Electronics bring to industry 
benefits often as revolutionary as 
those created by the advent of 
machinery. Applied by ENGLISH 
ELEcTRIC, electronics dramatically 
increase output, improve pro- 
duction techniques and product 
performance and so contribute to 
full employment and competitive 
prices. One of many examples, 
applicable to many kinds of 
factories, is the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
electronic heater for metals, here 
illustrated at work, 
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bringing you 


For the housewife too, ENGLisH 
ELectric helps to make life easier 
in countless ways every day. It 
may be indirectly by enabling 
other manufacturers to produce 
more goods at more favourable 
prices; or it may be directly by 
helping to supply homes both with 
electricity and with the domestic 
appliances that make the best 
use of it. Either way ENGLISH 
EvLectric means happier homes 
and better living for millions of 
people the world over. 
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better 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











GARDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! | 





A revolution in Garden Shear design, 
| fitted with RUST-RESISTING blades, 


| 


Ww.4i2 


Hollow Forged, combining strength 
with lightness. The Floating Bearing 
gives a smooth easy action. Using 
no spring, it offers a long wearing 
lifeand isadjustable when necessary. 
Designed for normal body movement 
and ease of cutting. 

Patent applied for. 


Write for illustrated leaflet T8. 
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—and you'll also 
want this 


W.458 


EDGING 
KNIFE 


price 30/- 
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Wills’s EMB \SSY CIGARS 


FY CIGARS By WILLS 


An apple a day is the fj 
cider is made from the ju 
each day is a pleasant w 


tired or thirsty you will 


Bulmer’s refreshes you, 
Prices from 1/9d. each 

’ . 9 
tet Bulmer’s — 41, 
W.0.4H.0 w 's, Branch of The imperial Tobacco -Ombany (of Great Britain 4 treland), itd to-2I1¢ en 





for me 


rst rule of good health. 
ice of ripe fresh apples; t 








Bulmer’s 
O drink it 
When you are 





€ most popular cider of all 
wee H. P. BUL MER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 








TENSION-DRIED, GUM DIPPED 
RAYON CORD MAKES Firestone 


THE STRONGEST AND 
LONGEST WEARING TYRES 


YOU CAN BUY 


LEAKPROOF TUBES—they cost no more! 





Thirsty ? 


take the necessary Schweppes 


Schweppes Fruit Squashes 


ORANGE : LEMON : GRAPEFRUIT : LEMON BARLEY «: LIME 
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“My tiny hand is freezing ssn 


Mr. Therm can give you all the pleasures, 
all the economies, all the safeguards of re- 
frigeration — plus virtues of his own that 
make gas refrigeration doubly desirable. 


NO noise A gas-operated refrigerator is 
silent—completely and perfectly silent—all its 
long life. It works by virtue of a little gas flame 


— the perfect example of something seen but 
not heard. 


NO weak In the make-up of a gas refriger- 
ator there is nothing to wear out, or to go wrong, 


or to get out of adjustment. Your gas refrigerator 
will be as efficient in ten—twenty—years as it is 
the day you welcome it into your kitchen. 


NO trouble Because it is noiseless — 
because it has nothing to wear out—because, in 
fact, a gas refrigerator has no moving parts except 
the door, it needs a minimum of attention. Its 
first cost (no higher than others) and its running 
cost (lower than most) are viriually its only costs. 


because— 
NO MOVING PARTS 


Greed —tt¢ GSS 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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Issued by the Gas Council 








GREAT ELIZABETHANS 


Sir Philip Sidney 
valorous soldier, 
sparkling courtier, ‘the .. 
brightest jewel in her 

court’ according to good 

Queen Bess, the very man to have revelled 
(if he lived today) in the luxury of Cussons 
IMPERIAL LEATHER toilet luxuries. 


Cussons 


CHUBBY SHAVING SOAP 


THE CHOICE OF THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 
The sturdy shape of Chubby Shaving stick, 
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She’s cleaning her teeth 


Or rather, she has safely left the 
job of oxygen-cleaning her dentures 
to “Steradent”’, while she does her 
hair. 

Like all fastidious wearers of 
dentures, she knows the importance 
of cleaning them thoroughly with 
something made for the purpose. 

She knows that the kindest way 


contains Steradent. Steradent does 
the job gently but surely, by blend- 
ing the actions of alkali and busy 
purifying oxygen. It removes film 
and stains, disinfects the dentures 
in every crevice, and leaves them so 
sweet and fresh that the tongue can 
feel how clean they are. 


It always pays to use something 


with its wide surface for easy lathering and 
discreet Imperial Leather fragrance, makes it 
the choice of all who treat shaving seriously. 
Refills for the attractive container always 
available. From all good shops. 


to clean dentures properly is to 
steep them every day for 20 minutes 
in half a tumbler of water which 


made for the job, and Steradent is 
so economical, Buy a flask today: 
2/5 and 1/4. 


Leave the job to Steradent 


REGD 


—specialy made to clean dentures 


Cussons Sons & Co. Ltd, 84 Brook St, Grosvenor Square, W1 




















PLEASE don’t take risks with the “‘ small- 


but its est room.” To keep the lavatory pan 
eee 


scrupulously clean you need something 
worth £23! that not only whitens the bow! but is 

® | strong enough to scour right round the 
S-bend, biting into stains, killing germs. 
Harpic is made specially strong to do 
and enjoy the most luxur- just this job — safely, without harming 
ious shaves of your life. the porcelain. 


Everyone does. But can you arpic rea j a 

afford not to buy one ? H ches right round / 
the $-bend, where no / 

X, 


Ty 
Naturally you want to own 
the superb Rolls Razor— 


Well, look at this: “J have 
Sai ed £23.5.0d. in blade buy- brush can reach 
ing in 18 years shaving with 
my Rolls Razor’’. That is 
typical of hundreds of 
letters on our files. The best 
shaves in the world actually 
cost least with a Rolls Razor 


The hollow-ground blade, 
honed and stropped in tts case, 

ives years of perfect shaving. 
Price 53/3¢d. complete; or 
in Leather Pouch Set with 
extra blade 79/éd. From 
local dealers everywhere. Prices 
apply U.K. only. Also ask your local 
dealer for Rolls Razor Shaving - 
Bowls, Sticks, Brushes and Mirrors, —the world’s finest safety. 


ROLLS \:; RAZOR 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Works and Service Dept., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 
Showrooms, 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Callers only). 


The lavatory is used daily, so sprinkle 
a little Harpic (plain or perfumed) in 
the bow! every night. Flush next mor- 
ning. The S-bend will be clean and 
sweet, the bow! sparkling white! It’s 
a job no brush can do! There are 
two sizes of Harpic — 1/6d. and 2/6d. 
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AUSTIN A40 SOMERSET. The record- 
breaker. Trim-styled family saloon with the 


= oe 
famous 42 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine. Long-distance eS 
comfort for 4/5, roomy boot and—like all © Pie) 
Austins—safety glass windows throughout. 2 
» es . 8 ’ 
in this car! 


Price £449 plus £188 . 4. 2 purchase tax. 
HERE'S no magic here. It is simply this. If you 
choose an Austin you will save money. 

For these good reasons. In an Austin you will get 
performance as good as you will find today. The 
finish and the fittings you can examine for yourself, 
and it will be strange if you are not well satisfied. 

But there is more hidden in that sleek body than you 
can see. There is Dependability in every inch of it. 

So that every year an Austin will save money you 
might otherwise spend on wear and tear, on repair 
and overhaul. And it will make few demands other 
than petrol, oil and water. 

For into every Austin goes the experience gained in 
making over 2,000,000 cars. And each of these cars 
was made just that much better than it had to be. 





Taking your Austin abroad this year! The Austin 
Owners’ Continental Touring Scheme makes it easy for 
you. Austin Repair Vouchers, bought in the U.K. to a 
value of £10, £25 or £50, are valid for repairs and replace- 
ments on the Continent. Ask your Ausiin Dealer for full 
details, 


AUSTI N-—you can depend on it! 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED ° LONGBRIDGE ° BIRMINGHAM 


ke Cams 


MAPPIN ‘CAMPAIGN’ WATCH 





SW SSS 
SSSA "9 
"™S 


This depeadable watck. has an interesting history of long 

service and sturdy wear. With a 15-jewel shock-resisting 

Incabloc Swiss lever movement, and backed by the 

Mappin guarantee, it is highly recommended. 

The inevitable choice for those who z Chrome and Steel case, Pigskin strap. With raised gilt figures, £9.10.0 
appreciate the finer things in life, Z 


Anti-magnetic, water-resistant model with luminous dial, £11.10.0 
Packed in boxes of IO. and 700 


(Orders by post receive careful attention) 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 


j } 
TOBACCO CO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD, 156-162 OXPORD $T 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : LIMITED 
» a 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT $T., W.1 
SHEFFIELD : SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK 8T. 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 











Send for illustrated leoflets describing the ‘Famous Five" 
Caravons of our 1954 range—"' Coronet’’, “Alert’’ ,"'New 
Democrot’’ and “New imperial”’. 


ECCLES (sinmMiINGHAM) LTD. 


90 HAZELWELL LANE, STIRCHLEY, BIRMINGHAM 50 


This 16ft. 6in. living/touring caravan 
once again illustrates the outstanding 
superiority of Eccles design and 
craftsmanship in its price range. Built 
to sleep four people in luxurious 
comfort in a spacious well-lighted 
imerior, the “‘New Democrat’’ in- 
cludes every refinement and con- 
venience. An unobtrusive toilet 
compartment can be fitted as an 
extra. 
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* Sheep delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 42/7d; subsequent supplies at £12 


per dozen bottles. Your orders will have 


Pintail. %~ * 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1800 











The pipe is always the pipe 
of peace. It is the antithesis 
of action and a synonym 
for rest. Yet with Balkan 
Sobranie Virginia No. 10 
Tobacco in your favourite 
briar you add pleasure to 
mere contentment—its touch 
of cigar leaf is the subtle 
secret of its wisdom and the 
link which binds so many 
life-long friends. 


BALKAN 
SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 


Sleepers 
Cheaper?! 


From the Ist June 1954 the cost of first and 
second class Wagons-Lits supplements has been 
reduced by up to 30% 
through France of at 
price of Pullman supplements for the Sud Express 


and the Mistral Train has been similarly reduced 


least 400 miles. The 


\7190 
ca 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The 
King of 
‘eens = 


for journeys in or 


from the same date. 


Full details and prices may be obtained 
from any travel agency. 














VIRGINIA NO, 10 
Write for catalogue to 
136 CITY RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


Fe 


























Yes AWAYS A 
ae for an Allen, 


The Allen Motor Scythe makes light work 
of clearing the heaviest of scrub. It's 
robust, easy to handle and British built 
throughout. Attachments are available 
for Hoeing, Ploughing, Hedge Cutting, 
Pumping, Carrying, Sawing, Hay Raking, 
Spraying, Sweeping and many other jobs. 
Write for details to Dept. F 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 
(OXFORD) LTD 


COWLEY OXFORD TEL.77155/6/7 


Demonstrations 
arranged 





4 Send for 


Price List and 
Wrapper for 
easy posting 


AND GET 
‘MAGNA 
PRINTS’ 

(REGD.) 


ALSO AT 133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD, AND 25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 
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High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big ones. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Sheli, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 e “ TEEPOL” is a Registered Trade Mark 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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By Appointment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the late King George VI 


You’ve tasted and enjoyed I love 
JOHN LUSTY’S 


REAL TURTLE SOUP... APR W 
now, try these Lusty products at their wonderful best 


OX TONGUES, CHICKEN FRICASEE, he li f 
GALANTINES, BEEFSTEAK PUDDINGS ete. the iqueur oO 


not forgetting Lusty’s assorted soups 


Cream of Chicken, Mushroom, Tomato, Ox-tail, 4 the Apricot 


; Made by 
Julienne, Chicken Broth. 
A SUMMER REMINDER : Lusty’s Turtle Soup 


served cold is delicious—so light, appetising and nourishing. 


JOHN LUSTY LTD, rarnnam srreet, LONDON, £.14 














Gf “gueur of to mint ! 








FIRST AID FOR CLOTHES No of « series 


Rinse in luke warm water . and SO to bread 
DON’T USE any alkaline 
such as soap, soda, ammonia, 
for these stains “If,” said Marie-Antoinette, thereby precipitating a 
revolution, “if they can’t have bread, why don’t they 
eat cake?” 

: Her people were pained. First things, they argued, 
Coffee Soft Drinks came first. Bread was a first thing. They would not, 
Ink, writing — Tea they maintained, be fobbed off with cake. Anyway 
Leather there was no cake. Even if there were, they insisted, they 
would not have it till they had bread. 

, Faced with such arguments, Marie-Antoinette lost 
any damage. Your ‘ her head. 

uitimate precaution In England we order things better. Not only do we 
have bread, we go to great trouble to make the best of all 
possible bread. Hovis has a flavour to satisfy even an 
Englishman. It’s a rare, brown, wheaty taste. And the 
reason is quite simply that Hovis contains so much 
wheatgerm, and wheatgerm, as everyone knows, is the 
part that contains most of wheat’s food value. 

From this it can be seen that a plentiful supply of 
Hovis is the most effective way to forestall all symptoms 
of unrest—particularly in_ the 
young 


sean Aan, Sey we : bie 
or EXTAA care Qa ae ~ 
nla RETEX 


BRANCHES & AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


Beer Mustard 
Berry Stains Sauces 


This will minimise 


is to let us have 
the garment os 
soon os possible 




















EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
The Toffee Speciclists 
OF MAIDSTONE 








P = : Mothproof, shrink-resisting 
ron Acid Indigestion ) | f and oni 0/6 pair 











SO QOICK to relieve acidity 
SO PLEASANT (0 taste 


SQ HANDY for pocket or bag Vy Yy 
. Yj JAEGER 
MILK or MAGNESIA’ SEL scents 
TABLETS ory net EVERYWHERE 


30 Tablets 1/44 © 75 Tablets2/9 + 150 Tablets 4/9 











A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS, H, PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 
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Youll feel a lot better 
if you drink more 


\ 
\ 


Health! Here’s how! Whenever you 
stop for a freshening drink this summer, 
drink the drink that’s got something to it; 
something with real honest food value. 
Yes, milk. We never outgrow our need for 
milk, you know. We all need it, every 
single one of us. It’s the only food that, by 





itself, gives us every element vital for our 
health—protein, sugar, minerals and all 
important vitamins. There isn’t another 
food or drink in the world that can do 
that for you at such little cost. So make the 
most of milk. Drink it regularly and drink 
it often. Every drop of it will do you good. 


Take that extra pint today —and see! 
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ime i = Wrapped 
The future Your time is valuable 


— every minute count f a) on d ils 
belongs to you | mais" caso : ; 





with the new Dimafon—a % 
portable dictating machine 4 


— os ———— tt 
What’s ahead? A rosy retirement or which combines simple (— 5} ea | G- IAA for your 
the everlasting grind ? It all depends] °P*ration and outstanding es : 


on what you do NOW. Your future— lowest running costs. , 


the happy one you picture, can actually 
be yours if you starr NOW to save h 
even 10/- a week. Canada’s oldest Clear Your Desk for Action 
Life Assurance Company has written a with the New 
booklet which explains the remarkable 
results which follow the systematic @ 
saving of small sums — results that are 
truly amazing. Fill in this coupon 
for your free copy NOW. oe eres 

TO THE CANADA LIPE ASSURANCE Company | * Write or telephone for further details, illustrated brochure or demonstration to:— 


/ncorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company | ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, London, $.E.1. Telephone ; Waterloo 7551/8 
2, T. JAMES'S SQUAKE, LONDON, 6.W.1 


protection... 





Please send me your free booklet 
“ The Future belongs to You"’ 


pleas 3 If it’s a matter of how to 


Address 


——rllu| fi fasten one thing 


Date of Birth 





to another 


TOILET PAPER 


REST = eX ~ <u A A Made by * The Paper People’ 
RELAXATION and | | § (2) aio org 
RECREATION |g a _ — | [Compact .. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO} |} ——< <i ~s m | | easy to 
MATLOCK Derbyshire] |g ~ - —~—_ es handle 


The Booklet of Smediey's will bo eee sent 
on application to—THE M. 








Lightly con- 
structed, yet § 
very strong in- 
deed ,CARIER'S 
wheel carrying 
chairs are easy | 


... getin cnsiill with €j K4h B | | to, handie— 














up 

and down 
‘| stairs, and ‘ 
‘ are par- ia 

GUEST orange S NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED x ticularly Wheel Carrying Chair 
Bolt & Nut Division: valuable Ask for catalogue 4U 
Atlas Works, Darlaston, S$. Staffs. Phone Darlaston 28 . where space is limited. 
Screw Division: { 


Box 24, Heath Street, Birmingham, 18. Phone: Smethwick 144! 


Makers of fine invalid furniture for over |00 years 


65, WIGMORE STREET, ae. 
: Tel: Welbeck 0071. 

Me. (Late GT. 1+ OG 
See By Appointment Invalid Furni- 


OMS 
aoe Wak ture Manufacturers to the late 
To: D. MEREDEW LTD. LETCHWORTH BE os oot King George VI. 


' 1 RS OF COGNAC BRANDY 
BURMA CHEROOTS COGNAC we ey 
Call of the East” many years ago, is more 
Length 4° aN popular than ever to-day. 
Trial Box of 25 Completes 
36/6 


pest free igus the Pleasure 


direct from 




















atliaan atntlien z J ay incite teas Delicate aroma and 
the native makers cue oh see etna 


A Sample Box of 


GREENS LTD : | 2Slor 43) post pal 
SQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 
Wine & Cigar Merchants GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
44 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 34 Royal Exchange, 
May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Cigar requirements? 
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in the; __ 
service of '-@% 


The use of the trade name 
*Pyrotenox” is exclusive to 
the products of this Company 

and its associates. 


This illustration of the Dental Clinic 

at Guy’s Hospital, London, may arouse 

painful memories, but it serves also to 

remind us of the great strides made, of 

recent years, in the technique of dentistry. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the equipment of 

up-to-date dental clinics such as Guy’s should 

also reflect the benefits of scientific research; 

as exemplified in the use of ‘Pyrotenax’ cables 

for the all-important lighting and sub mains 
circuits— applications where reliability and safety 

are essential. ‘Pyrotenax’ reliability, and freedom from 
maintenance problems result from the fact that ‘Pyrotenax’ 
copper covered mineral insulated cables are wholly 
inorganic, and therefore completely non-deteriorating. 
Like good dental fillings, once put in place they may 


wel] outlast the ‘structure’ surrounding them. 


A non-technical description of ‘Pyrctenax’ is given 
in our booklet “Current Carrying’. For the 
technical man “Technical Data” is 
available—write for your copy. 


PYROTENAX LIMITED, HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 
Telephone : HEBBURN 32244/7 


LONDON Phone: Abbey 1654/5 BIRMINGHAM Phone: Midland 1265 
MANCHESTER Phone: Blackfriars 6946 LEEDS Phone : Leeds 27826 
GD3 GLASGOW Phone: Centra! 2238 























St. Raphael is the real French wine- AND NOW 
aperitif, full strength, bottled in YOU CAN 
France. 22/- a bottle. GET IT 


Drink it by itself served cold with HERE ~ 

a slice of lemon—that’s how they FROM WINE 
enjoy it in France; or have a gin MERCHANTS 
and St. Raphael. AND BARS 


L’apéritif de France 


SOLE IMPORTER 
F.S. MATTA LTO., 218,220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SE! 
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HOURS SERVICE 


ron} PENCE 


Hundreds of industries obtain this 
day-in, day-out service with BRUSH 
Trucks. Remember, too, there are 
no fumes, noise or vibration with 
BRUSH Trucks. You can use them 
anywhere with equal safety. Let us 
arrange a demonstration on site for 
you—without obligation. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
(RMINGHAM: Reeve & Stedeford Led, 
Berkley Street, off Broad Street. 
BRADFORD: Charies Sidney Led., Moss Street 
Works, Manchester Road. 
CARDIFF: Elcordia Lted., Luma Works, Sana- 
torium Road. 
Brush Coachwork Led., 
Sales Division, Falcon Works. 
STER : Jewsbury'’s Motors 
Greengate ‘Garages, C pel Street, 3 
-UPON- Engineering 
Service Ltd., The Close, ide, |. 
& MAIDENHEAD: Modern Electric 
Co., 34 Minster St., Reading, & Colonnade 
Buildings, Maidenhead. 
: J. R. Alexander & Ce., Led., 240 
Great Western Road, Glasgow, C.4. 
SHEFFIELD; Frecheville Garages, Ltd., Elec- 
trical & Diesel Engineers, Sheffield 12. 
STAINES ; Brush Coachwork Led., Sales & 
Service, c/o Petters Led., Bridge Works. 


TRUCKS 


For Every Industry 
BRUSH COACHWORK LIMITED 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENG. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Loughborough 3131 __Brushcooch, Loughborough 


Led., 








ENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 


WO BETTER PRODUCT 


ON SALE TODAY! 


Rentokil Timber Fluid kills beetle, egg and 
grub and successfully prevents all future attack 
From Stockists Everywhere 
For Expert Advice, call or write 
The Woodworm and Dry Rot Centre, (P) 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.!. 
Tel: LANgham 5455/6 

Regular use of 

RENTOKIL FURNITURE CREAM, 
the insecticidal polish, will protect your 
furniture against accack. 1/3and 2/3 per bottle. 


RENTOKIL Ltd. Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey. 





EMPIRE LEADERS appeal for CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime 
Minister of Australia, writes: ‘The 
British Empire has never lagged behind 
in the fields of discovery. Its record of 
cancer research is a proud one. Yet 
despite the years of toil, the cause of 
this dread disease still remains unknown. 
The benefits of a solution to this grave 
problem will be available to all. It is, 
therefore, up to all citizens to support, as 
far as they are able, the appeal of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund for more 
funds, so that this great project may 
be brought to a successful conclusion.’ 


IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 

The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New 
lines of research are starting; new equipment and extra staff ave wanted. Please send a gift 
to The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's inn 
Fields, London, Ww.C.2. 








+++ 
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With this auromatic ‘331’, 
MOVADO has quietly made watch history. 
Never before has so slim a case housed a full 
self-winding movement, The secret? An oscillating weight 
made of a new alloy nearly as heavy as uranium. The price? 


£28.0.0 in a stainless steel waterproof case, 


Pte) / Velo 


@ 168 FIRST OBSERVATORY AWARDS 


the highly prized watch 





RAYMOND GLENDENNING says: 


Absolute clarity and the widest possible angle of vision 


_ “I strongly recommend ‘ DENHILL’ BINOCULARS 
are essencial to me in my work if | am going to give ie 4). t— | 
you a clear picture of what is happening.” 


YOURS FOR 27/6 Deposit 


Powerful 8 * 32 ‘ Denhill 
model with the ‘bloomed 
lens, damp-proof, dust- 
proof, Centre-screw focus- 
ing, adjustable eyepiece 
English leather case with 
lanyard and slings. Cash 
price £13-19-6 complete 
or 6 deposit for 7 days’ 
approval. Balance payable 


27/6 monthly 


Raymond Glendenning with Th 

his ‘Denhill’ binoculars. Other ‘Denhill models: 

20, en oree ee 0 or S/- dey 

£16 16 0 or My. 10* £18 18 0 or 56, 

£17 150 or MB ,, 15* 4 £19 19 0 or WH, 
10* 50 Cash price £29 10 0 or 59/6 dep. 


Write for Illustrated List of Prismatic Binoculars by all the most famous mokers. 
the Binocular specialists for over 50 years. 


12 40 Cash price 
840 e 
10+ 40 


£16 15 0 or 32/6 dep. 


From 
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BOTTLE BINS 


made in any size to order 





LAPAIEHE Fal Zi 
vA AZ Aes 
#e aay, Vigil 


Suitable for §-bottles up to Champagne Quarts 


FARROW & JACKSON LTD. 
(Dept. “P”’) 
41/2 Prescot Street, London, E. 1 


Tel.: Roy. 8401 (10 lines) 
Established 1798 














Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 


ant 
yo 
ye 
\e 


IN COMMERCE 


Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation ay 


ee 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 viCTORIA ST., S.w.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





Scotch Wuisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD. 


ECINBURGH Est. 1793 


By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 





J. A. DAVIS & GO. (P.N.88) 94-104 Denmark Hill London $.E.5 


to the late King George VI 
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FLY IN THE 
FLEET AIR ARM 


YOUR LIFE AS A NAVAL OFFICER 


MAKE the coming years a time 
of progress, of life at its very 
best. Fly as an officer pilot or 
observer of the Fleet Air Arm. 
Enjoy a life of adventure in the 
air and at sea. 

The time you spend will be 
fruitful and full. These can be 
perhaps the most memorable, the 
most useful years of your life. 
You can stay on and make 
yourself a fine career as a Naval 
Officer. Or you can leave the 
Service with a gratuity of £450- 


£1,500 (depending on length of 
service) and with a wide 
experience that will be a valuable 
start in life. 

There are three methods of 
entry: on 8 or 4 years Short 
Service commissions, or on a 
Wational Service commission. To 
qualify you should be between 17 
and 26 years of age and physically 
fit. The educational standards 
required are those of School 
Certificate, G.C.E., 

S.L.C. orequivalent. 


FULL DETAILS OF THESE COMMISSIONS 
are given in a 24-page illustrated booklet 
describing the life, pay, etc., of pilots and 


observers in the Fleet Air Arm. 


Write to-day for a copy to:— 
ADMIRALTY ,N.C.W. BRANCH (FC/116), QUEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS, LONDON, S.W.1! 








ROTESTED the Primitive Briton 
Wrapped up in his primitive skins, 
‘No wonder I’m surly— 

I’m ages too early 


For CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS!” 


—And being a civilized person 
You’re probably wanting to ask: 
“What makes Curtis Gin 
so much smoother?” 


The answer’s— MATURING IN CASK! 


? 


CURTIS GIN 
Smoother 


because it’s matured in cask 


Curtis Distillery Co. Lid., 13 New Burlington Street, London, W.1 


Estd. 1769. Also blenders of Scotsman’s Head Whisky 
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outstanding point 


about PEL nesting furniture 


Pel nesting furniture sometimes costs 
a little more to begin with, but it costs less in the 
long run. High quality materials, workmanship 
and finish make that quite certain. 


Write for catalogue illustrating 22 models covering every purpose. 


MADE 1) PEL LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - &@) company 


We solved that one LONDON SHOWROOMS: 16 HENRIETTA PLACE, W.1. BATH OFPICE: 21 TYNING END, 


WIDCOMBE, BATH. GLASGOW OFFICE: 50 WELLINGTON STREET, C.2. 








by getting Weta, 04 RAN en az 


to put it on wheels ! 


The industrialist on the right hasn’t had time to remove iy 


his topee. He’s just rushed back from Africa : , &§ 7 sil ne g 
to order some more BERKELEY SPECIALISED CARAVANS — I CO 1b So . 
this time it’s kitchens, he already has an office 1k &2a be 
and a first-aid unit. ; hee ald tide hold 
The gentler type on the left is interested in libraries in ‘Ghia awn leasive and 
rural areas — so he’s a customer for BERKELEY, too. ip satisfaction ws hen Wed 
Ask yourself how a special-purpose caravan EE wth Glayva .. 

could help your business (a mobile exhibition perhaps, = 
or a travelling showroom?) Better still, 

ask BURKELEY to join in discussing possibilities. 
BERKELEY are the biggest caravan builders in the country 
— their residential models, like their 

* specials *, are in use in many parts of the world. 
Incidentally, among many famous names, the Milk 
Marketing Board, * English Electric’ and Lotus & Delta 
Ltd. all seem very pleased with the * specials ’ 

we have supplied. 

Note the address: 


Berkeley Coachwork (Sales and Export) Limited, ' 
Dept. B.i, Biggleswade, Beds. ; RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBURGH 




















When you see fliis label 
on the steering wheel 


eur \ motoring will be safer 


} When you ask for your brakes to be re-lined with 
' genuine Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake Linings, this 
i orange and black label will be tied to the steering 
i wheel of your car after final testing. If it’s not, do 
please ask your garage why. It’s well worth your 

while making quite sure your brakes have been 
re-lined with Ferodo, because the safety of your 
passengers—and yourself—may depend on it. 

For instance, if brake drums become too hot, 
some linings will ‘fade’ or become less efficient 
—and that can be fatal in an emergency! So 
always ask for—and see that you get— Ferodo 
the Anti-Fade Brake Linings that give you 
safer, more reliable braking and greater 
driving control. 


Ler 


ee > 


FERODO 
ANTI-FADE BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED * CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


beeause of their 














dependability 






CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 



















Smarter hair when 
you check 


‘DRY SCALP 


SFLM by neg 


























Vai, 








































HAIR LOOKS SMART AND HEALTHY, stays well-groomed all day, 
when you supplement the natural scalp oils with ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic. It takes only a few drops! Price 2/6, or 3/9 for 
double the quantity. Buy a bottle today and use it regularly. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 














4A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 












The Dressing that checks Dry Scalp 


® ‘Vaseline ’ is the 71-9 Clb get 


regivtered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co 
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PRESCRIPTION for PROSPERITY 


“Speaking of the immediate 
future, if I had just one 
choice as to technological 
improvements that could 
be adopted practically 
overnight to boost 
productivity, I'd take 
MATERIALS HANDLING.” 


CLOUD WAMPLER 
President, CARRIER Corporation, U.S.A 


Handling can account for as much as 80° of cost. By eliminating this 
unproductive time, the way to reduced costs and increased profits is opened 


. . . the Prescription for Prosperity is Mechanical Handling. 


The national adoption of mechanised handling for production and 
distribution could effect savings so fast as to stagger the imagination. The 
SEACH ING most modern and versatile method is by the use of fork lift trucks and the 


best and most economical of these is made by Coventry Climax. 


The Mechanical Handling Exhibition at Olympia (June 9-19) offers an 
excellent opportunity of seeing the new Coventry Climax range and of 
checking by comparison the excellence of the new and advanced features 
incorporated. 


LOADING 


Chima 
Se am, 
Pioneers of the small (diesel fork lift truck 


CARRYING COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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